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A September Swarm 


The reader will find, in the Contributed Articles, a description of the gathering and hiving 


of this swarm, by a lover of Nature and an excellent photographer. Mr. Bigelow, who is editor 


of the ‘‘Guide to Nature, ’’ does not make claims of intensive bee-keeping, but he is an enthusiastic 
lover of the beautiful in Nature. A succession of photographs taken by him will be given in 


future numbers. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
American Bee Journal 


1st Nat’] Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, §1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, * dec12”’ 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, 1912. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 








Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3timesr4caline 9 omy 11c a line 
6 “ i 12 (1 yr.) roc a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. , 
Goes to press the 25th of the preceding 


SPECIAL 30 Days’ Sale 


Best No. 1 sections, 1000, $4.00; 
Plain, 25c less. Best white pine Hives with 
supers, $1.25; ro-fr., $1.40. 24 lbs. 2-inch glass 
shipping-cases, 15C. Mother-wort seed, per 
package, Ioc, postpaid. Catalog free. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. il. 








2000, $7.60. 








Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Florida, Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabama. 

Send all orders: 'to CORDELE, GA., and 
state from which point you wish your Sup- 
plies shipped. J.J, WILDER. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders to the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 





SWEET ‘CLOVER ‘SEED 
for fallsowing, both yellowand white bloom; 
new crop now ready. Best legume fertilizer, 
good pasture and hay. Price and circular, 
how to grow it, free. Also Kentucky blue- 
grass seed. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE - KEEPER’S NOVELTY POCKET - KNIFE" 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, O, 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and so transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American ‘Bee 


Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


SURE, 0ld Combs are Valuable 


IF SHIPPED TO US FOR RENDERING 
We Extract 99! Percent of Wax 


And then Pay you Highest Market Prices, or 2 cents addi- 
tional in Trade 
YOU CAN’T APPROACH THAT FOR PROFIT 


We need great quantities of Comb and Extracted Honey 
Write us 
THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 


“‘The Busy Bee-Men”’ 
204 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 
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We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 


Marshfield Mfg. Co., 


EYEE fo Bud 





Marshfield, Wis. 
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George W. York 
Sandpoint, 


Bonner 
County 


A Home in the Northwest 


Do you want a home in the best part 
of the Northwest—Northern Idaho? 
If so, let me hear from you. I haveno 
land for sale myself, but can refer you 
to those who have. If you will let me 
know what you'd like, I can also then 
refer your enquiry to reliable real es- 
tate men here who can supply you. 
Remember, no irrigation is necessary 
here. It is a fine country for diversified 
farming—dairying, fruit-growing, bee- 
keeping, poultry, etc. You would be 
pleased if you could come and look 
this country over. But the next best 
thing is to do it by correspondence. I 
will be glad to help you in any way I 
can, if you will let me know just what 
you want. 


“Honey as a Health-Food” 


Several hundred thousand copies of 
this 16-page pamphlet on the uses of 
honey have already been distributed. 
It is one of the very best things to help 
increase the demand for honey. It not 
only contains many recipes for the use 
of honeyin baking and cooking, but 
also tells a good many ways in which 
to use it as a remedy for colds and 
other ailments. The first few pages 
give much information about honey— 
how to reliquefy, how to keep it, etc. 
If you have never tried it, send for at 
least 100 copies. It will pay you to 
distribute it if you want to work upa 
home demand for your honey. Prices 
are as follows: 


A sample copy for a 2-cent stamp; 
25 copies for 50 cts.; 50 for 90 cts.; 100 
for $1.50; 250 for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 
1000 for $9.00. (These prices include 
postage or express charges paid). For 
an order of 100 or more copies we will 
print your business card at the bottom 
of the front page without extra charge. 


Special Bee-Literature 
Offers 


Ask for my circular containing spe- 
cial offers of bee-literature. And if 
you want any bee-papers or other mag- 
azine, send me your list and I can 
quote you a price that will save you 
some money, Iam sure. Address, 


George W. York, 
Publisher and Subscription Agent, 
302 S. Boyer Ave., 


Sandpoint, Bonner Co., = Idaho 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1913 


Untested Italian Queen-Bees 


Our Standard-Bred 


. 6 Queens for $4.50; 3 for $2.50 ; 
1 for 90 cents. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 


GEORGE W. YorkE & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine. They are good breeders,and the workers are 
showing up fine I introduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. awe 

. W. SWAN. 


Nemaha Co, Kan, July 16. 

GrorGE W. York & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best. She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc- 
cupied to date, and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell,and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the fiow lasts this week. 


Ontario, Canada July 22. CHAS. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorkK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has provea a 


good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. F 
Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLEsBY. 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K , and I want to say that she isa beauty. I im- 
mediately introduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when I am in need of something in the bee 


line. E. McCoum. 
Marion Co., I1L, July 13. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 

tinue thereafter on the plan of “ first come first served.” 

The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 90 

cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.60. Three Queens (without Journal) 

would be $2.50. or 6 for $4.50. Full instructions for in- 

troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 

underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 

; cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 

. ¥ Standard-Bred Queens. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








The Ideal Hive-Tool Free as a Premium 


Exactly half actual size. 


Price, postpaid, 35 cents; or with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.15; or mailed FREE as a premium for 
sending us one new subscription at §r1.00. 


This is a special tool invented by a Minnesota bee-keeper, adapted for pry- 
ing up supers, and for general hive and other work around the apiary. Made of 
malleable iron, 8% inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide, and 7-32 
thick. The.smaller end is 1% inches long, % inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending 
like a screwdriver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a fairly sharp, semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up hive-covers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the wood. Dr. C. C. Miller, who has used this tool since 1903, 
says: “I think as much of the tool as ever.” 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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Honey-Crop Reports 


Secretary Tyrrell sent out to the 
members of the National Association, 
blanks for reports, and has published 
the result of the same in the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review. He received 329 reports 
from 36 States, and publishes the num- 
ber of colonies reported for each State 
for the spring of 1911, with the number 
of pounds of honey produced for that 
year; also the same forthe year 1912. 
In many of the States the reports for 
the two years differ greatly; as, for in- 
stance, California reports about an 
eighth more bees in 1912 than in the 
year before, but only a. little more than 
half as much honey. Somewhat curi- 
ously it turns out that the variations 
in the different States very nearly bal- 
ance each other, whenthe whole is 
totaled. 

The total colonies reported for 1911 
number 332494, against 33140 for 1912. 

Honey for 1911, 1,633,211, against 
1,601,491 for 1912. 

Average honey per colony in 1911, 
49.05, against 48.32 for 1912. 

Perhaps if the bees of 1912 had 
known there was so little difference 
they might have “ humped ” themselves 
a little more and brought up that other 
three-quarters of a pound. 





Disposing of Sweet Water 


Che last number of the American 
Bee Journal contained a question as to 
what to do with sweetened water which 
lust be thrown away. This was an- 
wered by Dr. Miller, It may be well 

add that no sweet water need be 
lrown away which is not actually 
irty. The water obtained from wash- 

‘ cappings, or cans or barrels, etc., 
Ww iich have contained honey is of value 
cording to its degree of sweetness. 
en when it may look dirty, it can be 
‘tified. Of course, cappings contain 


Ssatore Ss 


0.8 





pieces of broken comb, dead bees and 
other impurities. By heating the water 
and filtering it afterwards through a 
piece of muslin, most of these impuri- 
ties may be removed and good vinegar 
obtained by one of the processes so 
often given in the Bee Journal. 


Thorough clarifying may be secured 
by beating in it the white of one or 
more eggs, and allowing time enough 
to settle. This is the process used for 
wines. If the sweetened water is too 
weak, more honey may be added or it 
may be reduced by boiling. If too 
rich, water is added until the proper 
point is reached. In this country we 
are not accustomed to saving little 
things like this. We must learn to do 
so, for the high cost of living of which 
so many complain, is in great part due 
to the wastefulness of our nation. The 
wealth of the nations of the European 
continent is mainly due to their saving 
habits. 





Shipping Old Combs and Cap- 
pings to Dealers 


It is becoming popularto ship old 
combs, bits of wax and cappings, from 
the small apiaries to the dealers, to be 
rendered by them into beeswax. This 
method has been followed by European 
bee-keepers, on the Continem, for 
years, as apiaries there are small but 
numerous. The dealer or wax mer- 
chant is generally better prepared to 
squeeze out the last drop of wax from 
rendering combs than the small api- 
arist can be. In fact, many combs are 
allowed to waste without any render- 
ing, owing to the inconvenience of 
rendering small lots. 

We should, however, sound a note of 
warning to all who try this method. 
There is no surer way to transmit bee- 
moths and bee-diseases, especially foul 
brood, than through the shipping of 
unrendered combs. After the wax has 


been heated sufficiently to render it 
out of the slum-gum, it is harmless. 
But until then, if any germs lurk in the 
combs orin the honey that they may 
contain, you may be sure of dissemi- 
nating disease if you ship them with- 
out proper precautions. 

Combs to be rendered into wax 
should be entirely free of ‘ leaking 
honey. They should be put up in tight 
boxes, or the boxes should be lined 
with heavy paper to prevent the bees 
from getting at the combs in transmit. 
Better yet if the combs should not be 
shipped until cold weather. The burn- 
ing of brimstone, or the use of bi- 
sulphide of carbon, will kill moths, but 
these drugs have no effect whatever 
upon the bacilli of foul brood. 

Likewise, the dealer who receives old 
combs for rendering, should at once 
put them out of the reach of bees by 
rendering them or storing them ina 
safe bin. 

With the above precautions, it is 
quite probable that the rendering of 
wax at wholesale by persons properly 
supplied with the necessary implements 
will result in a saving to the general 
public. 





The Cause of the Drone’s Death 


On page 268, Mr. Scholl discusses 
“how often queens mate.” He may be 
correct in his general view, but as to 
one of the details the writer differs. 
Scholl says “the hold of the queen on 
the male organs is of such force that 
they are torn entirely from the drone’s 
body when the two separate.” Then 
he adds, “ This is the cause of the im- 
mediate death of the drone.” If I un- 
derstand that rightly, it means that the 
tearing away of the male organs is 
what causes death, and immediate 
death. I have frequently seen a worker 
with its entire abdomen torn away, and 
yet walking about apparently as much 
alive as ever. If tearing away the 
whole abdomen does not cause imme- 
diate death, it hardly seems reasonable 
to believe that immediate death would 
be caused by the tearing away of part 
of the abdomen. 


Still, that may not be conclusive. Let 
me cite something else. When a drone 
of the proper age is held in the hand, a 
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slight squeeze, perhaps only the warmth 
of the hand, will cause a violent con- 
traction of the abdomen, making it 
only part of its former volume, the 
male organs will be forcibly thrust out, 
and instantly the drone is dead. In 
that case certainly the tearing away of 
the organs does not cause death, for 
there is no such tearing away; there is 
no attachment to the queen, and there 
is no queen in the case. Death seems 
in some way to be connected with the 
violent spasmodic action. Is it not 
reasonable to believe that the death of 
the drone is due to the same cause 
when he meets the queen ? 





Bee-Keepers of lowa 


The following letter speaks for itself. 
We hope our readers of Iowa, and 
those who formerly lived there, will 
comply with the request. The Editor 
will gladly attend the Iowa convention, 
and hopes to meet many acquaintances 
there: 


DEAR S1r:—For the purpose of showing 
the status of the bee-industry in lowa, lam 
anxious to get into communication with bee- 
keepers who are now located in other States, 
but who formerly lived in lowa, in order to 
learnfrom them the average production of 
honey in their present location compared 
with their crop inlowa. It is also desired 
to learn from those now living in Iowa, who 
formerly kept bees in other States, the com- 
parison between their present production 
and that of their former locality. 

The offer of the columns of the Bee Jour- 
nal to assist the bee-keepers of Iowa in their 
effort to secure proper recognition from the 
legislature is much appreciated. Ifyou will 
insert a note to the effect that the above in- 
formation is desired, it will be of assistance. 

Mr. W. P. Southworth, President of the 
Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Association, writes me 
that he has hada conference with the Sec- 
retary, and that it has been decided to hold 
the convention at Des Moines on Dec. 12 
and 13. FRANK C, PEILETT, 

Inspector. 





Japanese a Wide-Awake Nation 


We are receipt from the editor of the 
Japanese Bee Journal of a pamphlet 
containing the pictures of Father Lang- 
stroth, Mehring and Hruschka, besides 
a number of cuts of Japanese apiarists 
and implements. Being unable to read 
the Japanese language, we wonder 
whether this is a regular issue of their 
journal. In spite of patriotic vanity 
which leads one to believe that his own 
country is above all others, we must 
grant at least one pointto the Japanese. 
Very few of us can read Japanese, 
but judging by the number of sub- 
scribers that come to the American 
Bee Journal from Japan, many of them 
must be able to understand English. 
Wetake our hat off to them. Japan 
is in the front rank of progress. 





Bee-Diseases in Great Britain 


In the British Bee Journal of Sept. 
12, D. M. Macdonald says that “the 
question of disease is fast. becoming 
an alarming one over large areas of 
our. islands.” He urges the prompt 
establishing of inspectors throughout 
the country. This is certainly a desir- 
able move. 

However, in regard to the “ Isle of 
Wight disease,” which is said to have 
been introduced by “‘oze stock in the 
apiary in 1908,” in a certain part of one 
county, we believe that a knowledge 
of the conditions which caused the 


disease, more than the isolation of the 
diseased colonies, is of importance. 
We base this opinion upon the fact 
that the “May disease,” which is the 
same as the “Isle of Wight,” if we are 
to believe all descriptions given, has 
repeatedly appeared spontaneously 
among bees in our Middle States, and 
has not proven contagious. It is cer- 
tainly inthe line of an epidemic, and 
until we can remove its cause, it is sure 
to reappear. We need the inspectors 
and the experiments of men of learn- 
ing, entomologists and bacteriologists, 
to help us find both cause and remedy. 
The bee-keepers of the world are 
awake to the importance of this matter. 





Bees and Alfalfa Seed 


“Very few data are at hand relative to the 
value of insects in the production of a seed 
crop, but it is generally believed that they 
are necessary in order that the flowers may 
be fertilized Broperty, At the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station, alfalfa plants covered 
with a wire-netting, which excluded all in- 
sects, made no_ seed, whereas those plants 
that were adjacent but uncovered were 
filled with seed pods. Botanists all agree 
that insects are necessary to the production 
of alfalfa seed, but the farmers are more or 
less divided on this point. In manysections 
where insect life is scarce, dragging the 
alfalfa field with a plank or brush, or rolling 
it has been found greatly to increase the 
yield of seed.” —7he Country Gentleman. 

The recognition of the importance 
of bees as fertilizers in so reliable an 
agricultural paper as the Country Gen- 
tleman is gratifying. While “dragging 
the alfalfa field with a plank or brush” 
may greatly increase the yield of seed, 
the question will arise whether it will 
increase it as much as would the pres- 
ence of a good force of bees. Even if 
the bees be no better than the drag- 
ging, what about economy in the 
affair ? There will be a definite outlay 
for the dragging that must be paid out 
of the seed. The bees will more than 
pay their own cost by the honey they 
store, doing the work of fertilizing free 
gratis. Cheaper to introduce bees than 
to drag. 





Improving Bees in Finland 


In another column is a repoft from 
Mr. Paul Mickwitz, of his trip from 
Carniola to Finland, with a shipment 
of bees. Those who met Mr. Mickwitz 
during his stay in the United States a 
few years ago, when he studied and 
practiced progressive bee-keeping with 
a number of noted apiarists, will not be 
astonished at his initiative, in thus 
transporting bees of the best breeds to 
his own native country. Mr. Mickwitz 
writes us that he has taken a few pic- 
tures during his trip, and that he will 
forward them to us as soon as they are 
developed. His bees are now in win- 
ter quarters in good shape. We wish 
him success. 





Heather 


Considering what an important honey 
plant heather is, the wonder is that 
more effort has not been made to in- 
duce it to make its home in this coun- 
try. Across the water, especially in 
Scotland, heather honey is considered 
ne plus ultra, and D. M. McDonald says 
that “ by all bee-keepers who live with- 
in reach of its bloom it is recognized 
as the king of bee-flowers.” The honey 





is so thick that it cannot be extracted, 
but must be pressed or else used as 
comb honey. 

Unlike white clover, which is scat- 
tered all over, easily accessible to bees 
located at the homes of their owners, 
heather is in large tracts away from the 
bee-keepers’ homes, and those who 
would avail themselves of its nectar 
must transport their bees miles at the 
time of its blooming. Taking the bees 
to the heather is a great annual event. 
D. M. Macdonald, in the British Bee 
Journal, paints a picture of it in such 
glowing colors that one almost envies 
the Scotch their stretches of heather. 
He says in part: 


“Over vast stretches of hill and dale it is 
found in lavish profusion, and the wealth of 
blossom makes the purple hills during Au- 
gust a vision of delight. For scores of miles 
there is one ocean of heather, stretching for 
leagues and leagues, in an unbroken sea of 

urple, and every yard of it scented likea 

oney-comb. 


“In afew days thousands of bee-keepers, 
with tens of thousands of hives, resort to 
this El Dorado. All sorts and conditions of 
men transport their hives to the moors for 
a distance, it may be, of from 5 to5o miles. 
Every Seoceaen of hiveis carried there, 
from the rudest form of ‘ruskie’ to the 
most advanced modern-frame hive. And 
the means of transport are as infinite, every 
sortof avehicle being requisitioned, from 
the humble farm ‘machine’ to the stylish 
motor car, flying to the uplands at the rate 
of 30 miles an hour. 

“In many parts of central Scotland this 
annual event is made an occasion of high 
festivity, a kind of yearly pilgrimage, and 
scores of bee-keepers from every village and 
‘“clachan’ unite to celebrate the occasion. 
Mere ordinary work is suspended by mid- 
day, and every man, woman, and child is ex- 
pected to lend a hand in packing, in order 
that the cavalcade may start as soon as the 
cool of the evening allows the ‘port-holes’ 
of every hive to be closed.” 





A Question of Smells 


A letter from Morley Pettit, the On- 
tario Provincial Apiarist,to the editor- 
in-chief of this Journal, shows that Mr. 
Pettit and Dr. E. F. Phillips are not 
entirely of one mind regarding the 
odor of European foul brood. Either 
because he does not care to handle so 
malodorous a subject, or because he 
thinks Iam more at home than he with 
European foul brood, Editor Dadant 
has turned the letter over to me. While 
it is not true that I am at home with 
European foul brood, it is only too 
true that European foul brood has 
made itself very much at home with 
me. At any rate, here is the letter: 


DEAR S1Rk:—In your editorial on “ Dr. Zan- 
der on Foul Brood,” in the last American 
Bee Journal, you make the statement that 
the average case of European foul brood 
may be said to be pleasantly fragrant com- 
pared witha bad case of American. This 
reminds me of a difference I have had with 
Dr. Phillips. He states, in his bulletin, that 
European foul brood has very little if any 
odor. I sent himrecently a sample of Euro- 
pean foul brood which has what I call a 
characteristic odor. The sample came 500 
miles in the mail, and before the package 
was opened any one in the office holding it 
anywhere near his face could get the char- 
acteristic odor very clearly. After the outer 
weaning wae removed, it was necessary to 
remove the package from the office for the 
convenience of those working. I sent the 
erage forward toDr. Phillips , toshow 
1im what was the characteristic odor of 
Canadian European foul brood. 

He wrote back saying that the odor was 
not noticeable when it reached his Office at 
all. It makes methink that there must be 
something wrong with the smellers of the 
American bee-keepers, when they do not 
notice the odor, or else there must be a very 
great difference between Canadian Euro- 
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pean foul brood and United States European 
foul brood. 

Theaverage sample of Canadian European 
foul brood has a decidedly pronounced odor 
which cannot be compared to any thing that 
we might mention in the pages of the Bee 
Journal. Yours very truly, 

MORLEY PETTIT. 

Here are two men, in the word of 
either of whom I would place the 
greatest confidence, almost Ratly con- 
tradicting one another. At least it has 
that look. In Europe, American foul 
brood is called xichtstinkende Faulbrut 
(non-stinking foul brood), and Euro- 
pean foul brood is called stinkende 
Faulbrut (stinking foul brood). Mr. 
Pettit receives a much-traveled speci- 
men of European foul brood of so vile 
a smell that it drives people out of the 
office. He forwards it to Washing- 
ton, and Dr. Phillips says the odor 
is not noticeable. Is it that under the 
American flag, in this boasted “land of 
the free,” European foul brood does 
not feel the same freedom to send 
forth its characteristic odor that it 
does under kingly rule in Canada and 
Europe, or is there, as Mr. Pettit sug- 
gests, a lack of olfactory development 
in the States ? 

In all seriousness it is not likely 
that the same stage of the disease may 
have a smell at all different in one 
country from what it has in another. 
And it is a matter of some consequence 
that there should be a very full under- 
standing regarding the matter, if for 
no other reason than that the novice 
should not be confused unnecessarily 
when he has, or suspects he has, either 
European foul brood or American foul 
brood in his apiary. There is good 
ground for the belief that what will 
hold European foul brood in check 
may have no effect whatever upon 
American foul brood. So it is desir- 
able that Messrs. Pettit and Phillips 
should come to entire agreement. 
From the character of the two men, 
one may judge that athing very likely 
to happen. 

In the meantime it may do no harm 

to speculate a little as to why there 
should be a difference in the sample 
whose smell in Mr. Pettit’s office was 
so strong, and yet not noticeable 
in Dr. Phillips’ office. It is reasonable 
to believe that in any given sample the 
odor is not continuously the same in 
strength. Like any other odor that 
comes from decay, it increases until it 
reaches its maximum, andthen fades 
away. Soit might be that Mr. Pettit 
had the sample at its maximum, and 
Dr. Phillips after its decline. Only it 
seems hard to understand how the de- 
cline should be so rapid. 
_ For practical purposes, however, is 
it not more important to know how the 
disease smells in the apiary than to 
know about it some time after it has 
been taken from the hive? How has 
Mr. Pettit found it when opening up a 
diseased colony? How about a mild 
case? Howabout a very bad case? 
And, by the way,is there any agree- 
ment of opinion as to what constitutes 
a mild or a very bad case? What per- 
cent of the brood is diseased in the one 
case and in the other? Here is a point 
upon which light is needed. When 
Mr. Pettit speaks about a mild or a 
very bad case, does he mean exactly 
the same thing that Dr. Phillips does 
when he uses the same terms ? 


_ As a trifling contribution to the sub- 
ject, 1 may say something about the 
smell of European foul brood “in this 


locality.” When it was at its worst in 
my apiary,I do not remember that I 
ever recognized any odor upon open- 
ing the brood-chamber of a diseased 
colony unless I heldthediseased brood 
close to my nose, and not then unless 
it was what I called a very bad case. If 
several stories of diseased brood were 
in a pile, when I lifted off the cover I 
would recognize the odor, not, how- 
ever, as something unprintable, but 
rather as something mildly objection- 
able. Ido not count it a matter of 
congratulation that European foul 
brood is more gently offensive here 
than in Canada, if there really is a dif- 
ference. In that case, it is the Kanucks 
who are to be congratulated, for the 
worse it smells the better, since it will 
be the more readily detected. But I 
sincerely hope that the whole matter 
shall be fought out to a finish by our 
two leaders, one on each side of the 
line. cc. 





Care of Sections 


Sections that have had no honey in 
them may be kept over from one year 
to another, or even for a number of 
years, and if kept ina dry, proper place, 
they will be just as good as fresh sec- 
tions. To be sure, there are some who 
say that foundation in sections is not 
fit to use a month after it has left the 
foundation-mill, but others have kept it 
for years and then found that the bees 
accepted it with entire satisfaction. If 
one is to be exceedingly exact, it is 
possible that foundation a month old 
is not quite the same as the day it left 
the mill, but the difference is so infini- 
tesimal that the bees would not be able 
to recognize it. 

It is a good thing that foundation in 
sections will keep over to another year 
or later. It would be exceedingly in- 
convenient for many if it were not so. 
For one who has a considerable num- 
ber of bees it would not be at all handy 
to be putting foundation in sections 
when the flow of nectar is on. He 
must prepare his sections in advance. 
He cannot wait to know what the 
harvest will be. He must have enough 
sections ready not only for an average 
season, but for the largest possible 
crop. Then the season may turn out a 
failure, and it is a good thing for him 
that the preparation already made will 
stand good for the first good season 
that comes along. 

But a qualification must be made. 
While there may be sections 5 years 
old that are practically as good as new, 
thousands of sections may be found all 
over the country not fit to put on a 
hive, and yet the foundation in them is 
not a year old. It is because they have 
been left on the hives at a time when 
no honey was comingin: Early in the 
season it seems to do no harm, and it 
is better to have sections on the hive 
at least a little in advance of their be- 
ing needed, for then the bees begin 
work on them more promptly when the 
flow does come. One cannot know in 
advance exactly when the flow will be- 
gin, so sections may be put on about 
10 days in advance of the time they are 
supposed to be needed. 

But to leave sections on the hive ) 


days after the harvest is over is a seri- 
ous mistake. At this time of year, if 
the bees cannot put honey in them they 
will be very likely to treat them liber- 
ally with bee-glue. And after a coat of 
bee-glue has been painted over the 
foundation in a section, the bees will 
not store in it. Even if no glue can 
be seen on it, the bees object toa sec- 
tion that has been left on the hive 
through the fall months. The writer 
has seen a section-super on a hive with 
every section in it filled with honey 
but one, and the .foundation in that 
section not drawn out at all. The 
foundation in it looked all right, but 
something was wrong with it, perhaps 
a coating of propolis so thin that only 
the bees could recognize it; at any 
rate they would have none of it. 

Sometimes one flow of honey closes, 
and then another flow opens ina few 
days, or many days, later. The bee- 
keeper thinks it is hardly worth while 
to take off the supers, but leaves them 
on until the later flow begins. Perhaps 
the later flow fails to materialize, and 
he waits day after day, finally taking 
off the supers only when winter is 
staring him in the face. When the flow 
ceases, take the sections off, even if it 
be in June. If another flow opens a 
week or a month later, it is no great 
task to put them on again. But re- 
member that except very early in the 
season, when bees can do no good 
with sections they are likely to do 
harm with them. When off of the hive 
the sections must be sheltered from 
the dust or from the sunshine. 





An Open Letter to Dr. Bonney 


Dear Dr. Bonney, I’m not at all sure 
exactly what you do believe about im- 
provement in bees, but at any rate I 
don’t agree with you. That doesn’t 
sound so very reasonable, and I may 
as well confess to you that lam more 
governed by desire than by reason. I 
don’t agree with you chiefly because I 
don’t want to agree with you. You 
hold up “Improvement in Bees” as a 
craze, and say you hesitate to subscribe 
to it. The general tendency of your 
teaching is to discourage any attempt 
at improvement. 


The situation is peculiar. If you were 
to discourage attempts at improve- 
ment in any other kind of stock, it 
wouldn’t make the same difference to 
me. If you were to get all my neigh- 
bors to believe that there was no use 
in trying to improve any other kind of 
stock, it would make no practical dif- 
ference with me. I could go right on 
breeding pure stock and trying to im- 
prove it, and the scrub stock all around 
me wouldn’t make a particle of differ- 
ence. Butif you get all the surround- 
ing bee-keepers to believe that im- 
provement in bees is a tulip-craze- 
south-sea-bubble affair, you knock into 
smithereens a large part of my chances 
for improvement, for the chances are 
heavy that my young queens will meet 
surrounding drones of poor grade. 
And the same thing applies to every 
other bee-keeper who desires to im- 
prove his bees. Don’t you see that if 
you should happen to be mistaken, and 
if there should happen to be something 
to this matter of improvement, you are 
doing all you can do to hinder those of 
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us who are trying to better ourselves ? 
On the other hand, if it should happen 
that you are mistaken, what possible 
harm can come of it? Butthere are 
some of us who have had very good 
proof that we are not mistaken, and we 
wish you would stop trying to make a 
hard thing any harder for us. 


I think the beginner will fairly in- 
fer from what you say that the sadzt of 
industry cannot be developed in the 
bee. And from that it will be onlya 
short step for him to say, “All bees 
are alike in industry, and under the 
same circumstances one bee will gather 
as much as another.” Yet I think you 
would tell him that under the same cir- 
cumstances some bees will store more 
than others. 


You say you believe management has 
more to do with surplus honey crops 
than the breed or color of bees. Well, 
suppose it has, does that not still leave 
it possible that the kind of bees isa 
very important matter? Someof my 
colonies store twice as much as others, 
the management being precisely the 
same. In such a case don’t you think 
that the kind of bees has more to do 
with surplus honey crops than the 
management ? 

You quote Mr. Doolittle as writing a 
a book which was all management and 
not a word as to kinds of bees, and 
you seem to take that as proof that he 
lightly esteemed the kinds of bees. He 
wrote another book in which he has 
considerable to say about kinds of 
bees, and not a word about manage- 
ment for honey crops. Ifthe first book 
proved that the kind of bees doesn’t 
count, then the second proves that 
management doesn’t count. The fact 
is that the book you quote was written 
specially to teach management, and it 
was not necessary to discuss kinds of 
bees, any*more than it was necessary 
for him to discuss management for 
crops when he was teaching queen- 
rearing. 

You ask what has been done toward 
permanent improvement, and refer to 
the opinion of professional bee-keep- 
ers. I suppose you would call mea 
professional bee-keeper; at any rate, I 
keep bees for the honey I can get from 
them. I am ready to take my “affydavy ” 
that my bees are improved to sucha 
degree that year after yearI get from 
them crops of honey such as I cannot 
get from the best stock I can buy. 
Also I have improved (?) their vicious- 
ness to such a degree that they are 
holy terrors. 

You say “the knowledge of man goes 
not back to the time when the bee was 
different from what it is now, excepting 
that we have yellow Italians.” Why, 
Doctor, don’t you know that the bee zs 
different now? I’m sure you don’t for 
a minute suppose that blacks, Italians, 
Cyprians, etc., are all alike. And I’m 
nearly as sure that you believe all these 
different kinds came from the original 
stock. And if the bee has changed 
into so many different kinds, why may 
it not change some more? 

You quote me as saying that we are 
not sure that the royal progeny of a 
queen out of the ordinary will be like 
her. The same thing is true in horses, 
yet that doesn’t prove that we cannot 
improve horses. 

You think the bee cannot be im- 


proved Decause wild. Were not our 
most improved domestic animals origi- 
nally wild ? 

Your closing quotation concerning 
the bee is “that little change has taken 
place in her characteristics in 3 or 4 
million years. That’saclincher. Only 
it happens not to be true. Good au- 
thorities sometimes say foolish things. 
If little difference had taken place 
there would be little difference in bees, 
and any practical bee-keeper knows 
there is a big difference in bees, in 
other things as well as in color. 

What you say in the preceding para- 
graph has a betterring to it. You quote 
with evident approval: “I do not 
know of any work in all apiculture 
that pays so well as weeding out poor 
stock.” Let’s shake on that, Doctor. 
It’s only another way of saying that 
nothing else pays so well as improving 
your stock. For you hardly brimstone 
your poor stock to get them out of the 
way. You weed them out by requeen- 
ing with better stock. What is that 
but improvement ? C. C. MILter. 





*The Guide to Nature” 


Onthe cover page of our Journal 
will be found a reference to the “ Guide 
to Nature,” a small monthly magazine 
devoted to anything but the sordid in 
life. Mr. Bigelow, of Arcadia, Sound 
Beach, Conn., is one of the rare editors 
who work for the love of the pursuit 
and the study of the beautiful. He 
writes us: 

“The ‘Guide to Nature’ and the Agassiz 
Association are both wholly labors of love 
with me, except, of course, the satisfaction 
of doingthe work in Nature that I like todo.” 

The “Guide to Nature” makes de- 
lightful reading, and deserves more 
than a passing mention. 





Making Experiments 


When trying new methods of pro- 
cedure with bees, beware of hasty con- 
clusions, based upon experiments on 
only one or two hives of bees. Too 


Six Better than Cash Prizes.—The 
following is quoted from a slip being 
sent out by the Secretary of the Mis- 
souri State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
for increasing the membership of that 
body: 


In order to increase our membership in 
our State and National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, I am offering six prizes as follows: 

Each 50 cents to be counted as one; for in- 
stance, if you stnd 50 cents to the Secretary 
with the name of an old or new member you 
will be given credit for one, and he will bea 
member of the Mo. N. B.-K. f you 
send the name of an old or a new member at 
fT.50. you will be given credit for three, and 

e will bea member of. both State and Na- 
tional, and will get the Bee-Keepers’ Review 
and other good things. $1.50 worth of knowl- 
edge is worth more to some bee-keepers 
than $so worth of bees. Officers of the Asso- 
ciation are not allowed to compete. 

First prize, one 3-frame nucleus; second, 
one 2-frame nucleus; third, one 1-frame 
nucleus; fourth, one tested queen; fifth, one 


often isolated experiences have proven 
to be exceptions instead of rules. To 
be positive, an experiment should be 
tried upon a number of colonies in 
different conditions, and both condi- 
tions and results noted. A repetition 
of the same results in two different 
seasons, under such conditions, will be 
quite conclusive. Much trouble has 
resulted from hasty and limited ex- 
periments. 





Silly Stories in the Dailies 


Weare in receipt from Mr. Frank E. 
Whiting, of Massachusetts, of a news- 
paper quotation announcing the dis- 
covery of a stingless bee, in the same 
manner as announced in our Canadian 
Notes in this number. Butthe clipping 
goes further and gives the name of 
a Mr. Atwater, of Kingston, R. IL, who 
rears “illuminated bees” by crossing 
them with lightning bugs. 

There is no harm in a little “scien- 
tific pleasantry,” provided everybody 
knows that it is a joke, but there are 
too many who are prone to take such 
jokes for the truth, witness the “ scien- 
tific pleasantry” about manufactured 
comb honey, sealed over with a hot 
iron, which went the rounds of the 
press some 30 years ago and has never 
been fully extinguished in the minds 
of the credulous. Why should it be so 
dificult to get ¢ruths in the dailies, 
when they so readily publish silly 
stories ? 








Character Versus Mating 


Mr. J. L. Byer’s remarks concerning 
the gentleness of the progeny of queens 
mated with Italian drones or drones 
of gentle races tallies with our own. 
We had often noticed the gentleness 
of hybrids that issued from a black 
queen andan Italian drone, but thought 
nothing of it until we were told, at the 
Paris meeting of 1900, that it was gen- 
erally conceded that the male gives the 
character of his raceto the progeny. 
We would like to hear from authorities 
posted on this subject. 


NEws ITEMS 


warranted queen; sixth, one untested 
queen. Each nucleus to have a_ tested 
queen, either golden or 3-banded. Nothing 
but good stock sent. Contest will close_Jan. 
31, 1913, and these prizes will be sent not 
laterthan July1, 1913. Circulars furnished 
those wishing to compete. 
Liberty, Mo. J. F. DIEMER, Sec. 


—_—_ 


Illinois State Fair.—The Bee and 
Honey Exhibit at the Illinois State 
Fair was very creditable to the four 
exhibitors. But the hall in which it 
was located had a bad light when the 
entire exhibit was set up. We ought 
to have more room and better light. 
Another exhibitor could not have 
found room. 

We would urge the bee-keepers to 
ask for greater space. Remember that 
honey exhibits are the very best ad- 
vertisement that can be had for our 








Through a grave error on our pa ve report on page 
237 of this Journal, the death of ) *, E. Millen in Otta 
wa, Canada. A letter from him as we are mailing out the 
Journal gives us a chance to correct our error. This 
occurred from the fact that we had in Ottawa, 
subscriber, Mr. F. E. Miller, who died on the date mentio 
Report of his death was given us by his widow who wrote us 
a post card on which there was the address only of Ottaw 
without the state. Thus the error; our thoughts tur 
mediately to the MILLEN we knew. 

Mr. Millen has just sent us a picture of himself in 
demonstrating cage which we will use 1n the next 
to show that he is very much alive, 
teaching BEES to the public. 
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DIFFERENT VIEWS OF MR. PAUL HUNTEN's TIN SECTION—“‘ THE SANITARY COMB-HONEY PACKAGE.” 


product. Tens of thousands of visitors 
have their attention attracted to this 
industry, and the results -are beneficial 
to all honey-producers. 


inp 
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Iowa Bee-Keepers to Meet.—The fol- 
lowing is the program of the first an- 
nual convention of the Iowa State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, to be held in the 
Club Room of the Savery Hotel, Des 
Moines, Dec. 12 and 13, 1912: 


Thursday 10 a.m.—Address of the Presi- 
dent—W. P. Southworth, Sioux City. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—C. L. Pin- 
ney, LeMars. 
__ Greeting from Illinois—C. P. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ill, 

Committee Appointments. 

Thursday 2 p.m.—‘ Production of Comb 
Honey”’—F. W. Hall, Colorado. 

Production of Extracted Honey ’’—D. E. 
Lhommedieu, Colorado. 
Wintering Problems ’’—C. H. True, Edge- 

wood. 

Friday 10 a.m.—“Fuss and Fun of Bee- 
Keeping ’’—Eugene Secor, Forest City. 

“The Foul Brood Situation”—Frank C. 
Pellett, State Inspector, Atlantic. 

“State Aid for the Industry”’—E. E. Town- 
send, Ft. Dodge. 

Friday 2 p.m.—Question-Box. 

Open discussions led by prominent bee- 
keepers. 

Making the most of the home market. 

Increasing the forage and.bettering the 
logality. : 
_ Exhibits at Fairs as a means of advertis- 


ing. ; 
election of officers. 


Let every bee-keeper bring samples 
of his best product to put on display, 
and come prepared to demonstrate any 
new kink or short cut that is likely to 
prove of value to the fraternity. 

Headquarters will be at the Savery 
Hotel. 





-™ 
—_— 


“Imperial Valley Bee-Keeping.”—The 
Pacific Rural Press of Oct. 5 contains 
an article upon this subject by A. G. 
Soares, and gives a picture of a class 
n bee-keeping. He speaks of one of 
he doys having 40 hives of bees and 
ecuring over aton of honey this year. 
Let the good work go on! 





—<f-—___— 


Death of a Prominent Canadian In- 
spector.—On Sept. 10, 1912, in Ottawa, 
Jnt., occurred the death of Mr. F. E. 
Millen, one of the most widely known 


inspectors of Canada. Mr. Millen had 
had much experience with foul brood 
and its treatment throughout the prov- 
ince. He was also connected with the 
Ontario Agricultural College and the 
apicultural courses taught there, being 
alsoa member of the Apicultural Club. 
Mr. Millen wrote an article on foul 
brood, published in the August num- 
ber of the American Bee Journal. Not 
alone his relatives, but all Canadian 
bee-keepers will miss his help and his 


experience. 
—$_—$_—_____— 


Tin Sections for Comb Honey.—On 
page 235, Mr. Wesley Foster made 
mention of an invention of tin sections 
for comb honey, by Mr. Paul Hunten, 
of Somerset, Colo. We now have 
several samples of those tin sections 
filled with honey and provided with a 
tin cover on each side, one side having 
a round glass 24 inches in diameter in 
the center.. The section is covered 
with a fine, glossy label, which seals it 
efficiently. The whole thing has a very 
fine, artistic appearance. It is dust- 
proof and convenient. The only ques- 
tion now is the cost. We would like 
to have the inventor give a statement 
to the public through our columns. 
Honey put up in this shape will surely 
command the very highest price, if as 
white and well sealed as the samples 
received by us. 


i 


Tolstoi’s Description of a Queenless 
Hive.—Moscow was deserted. There 
were yet some human beings within its 
walls. But they numbered hardly one- 
fiftieth of its former population. The 
city was like a deserted hive, falling to 
ruins. 

In a hive which has been abandoned 
by its queen, there is no longer any 
life, though from the outside it may 
completely resemble others. One sees, 
in the warm rays of the noon sun,a 
few bees -flying about actively; the 
light structure smells of honey, some 
workers pass in and out. But look 
more closely and you will see that true 
life has left this hive. No, it is no 
longer the same fragrance, neither is 
it the same flights, the same roar, 


which strikes the ear of the apiarist. 
He gives a knock on the outer wall 
and instead of the immediate and 
unanimous reply which he expects, in- 
stead of the murmur of thousands of 
bees straightening up on their haunches 
with a flapping of their wings that 
renders almost a vocal sound, he per- 
ceives only isolated hummings which 
reverberate sonorously in the corners 
ofthe hive. The combno longer emits 
an intoxicating aroma of spirits, honey 
and venom; it now smells of mold. 

At the entrance no more guards are 
seen to watch over the security of the 
colony. The sweet and continued mur- 
mur, the quiver of labor, is ended. One 
hears but a few intermittent sounds. 
Into the hive, the black-bodied maraud- 
ers, slim and smeared with honey, 
penetrate, or rather glide; they do not 
sting; they fly away at the approach of 
the least danger. Erewhile, it was 
with loads that the bees entered, now 
it is with loads that they depart. 

The apiarist opens the hive and 
looks inside. Instead of rows of labori- 
ous insects, holding to each other by 
their claws and constantly busy in 
modeling the wax, a few heavy, sleepy- 
looking bees crawl from cell to cell. 
And instead of the shining waxy floor, 
swept clean by the wings of the work- 
ers, here and there fragments of comb 
or dying and dead bees cover the floor. 

Then in the upper part of the hive, 
the apiarist perceives also a much dif- 
ferent labor from that of former times. 
The black robbers pillage everything 
in the presence of the remaining habi- 
tants, who are seemingly old and para- 
lyzed. In acell containing dead brood 
or spoiled honey, one hears an irregu- 
lar hum. A couple of bees, by force of 
habit, are cleaning the nest and carry- 
ing away the dead. In another corner 
two old bees are quarreling, or, perhaps, 
cleaning or nursing each other. One 
can-see that they do not really know 
whether they should be hostile or 
friendly. Elsewhere a host of bees 
crowd upon each other, seize upon 
some victim and kill it. And the ex- 
piring bee, slowly, softly like down, 
falls from the hive upon a heap of 
corpses. The apiarist loosens the two 
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center combs to examine them. Dead 
bodies everywhere! It smells of rot- 
tenness. A few inhabitants, the last 
ones, move, straighten up, then allow 
themselves to fall on the man’s hand 
without having even the strength to 
sting, while others fall as inert as fish 
scales. The apiarist closes the hive to 
await the proper hour for burning up 
the contents. 

Moscow was thus void when Napo- 
leon, tired, anxious, marched upon the 
forts of the mother city, expecting, at 
least, the observance of the merest de- 
corum, the arrival of a delegation. 


When he was informed that Moscow 
was deserted, he frowned and walked 
about nervously. 


“ Bring a carriage,” said he suddenly. 
—Translated for the American Bee 


Journal. 
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A New State Bee-Keepers’ Organiza- 
tion in Massachusetts.—On Sept. 14, at 
the State Mutual Restaurant, Worces- 
ter, Mass., Mr. J. B. Levens, of Malden, 
O. F. Fuller, of Blackstone, J. L. Byard, 
of Marlboro, A. A. Byard, of West 
Chesterfield, N. H., Arthur Monroe, of 
Spencer, and Dr. B. N. Gates, of Am- 
herst, Mass., met at an informal dinner 
for the purpose of discussing the advis- 
ability and method of forming a State 
bee-keepers’ association for Massachu- 
setts. Theinvitation to this meeting 
was extended by Dr. Burton N. Gates, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, acting as Secretary of the Hamp- 
shire, Hampden and Franklin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, which voted last 
spring to further the organization of a 
State society in which there should be 
representation and co-ordination of va- 
rious local societies of the State. 


The sénse of those present in Wor- 
cester was so unanimously in favor of 
the movement that it was voted to 
form an association to be known as 
the State Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
Massachusetts. Provisional officers 
were elected by unanimous vote as fol- 
lows: President, John L. Byard; Vice- 
President, J. B. Levens; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Burton N. Gates. 


The constitution and by-laws were 
discussed, a memorandum drawn up 
and authorized, and submitted to a 
committee composed of presidents and 
and others of the several societies now 
existing. It was further voted to hold 
the first annual meeting of the organi- 
zation on the second Saturday in Jan- 
uary, 1913, as a joint meeting with the 
Worcester County Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, in Worcester. It was further- 
more voted to announce this organiza- 
tion through the courtesy of the 
American Bee Journal. 

Briefly, the organization is designed 
as amedium of union and co-ordina- 
tion of the various local societies in 
Massachusetts, for the purpose of de- 
vising and promoting measures that 
are of general interest to the bee-keep- 
ers of the State, and to encourage the 
organization of local co-operation in 
the several districts of the State, as well 
as to promote and impress upon the 
public the importance and value of the 
bee-keeping industry. 

Since this organization is distinctly 
in the interest of individual bee-keep- 
ers of the State, the Secretary solicits 


suggestions, and will gladly corres- 
pond with those interested. 
Burton N. Gates, Sec. 
Amherst, Mass. 


ee 


Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Exhibit. — The 
exhibit of bee-culture at the State Fair 
at Hutchinson, Kan., was very credit- 
able to the State association and the 
management of J. J. Measer, the Su- 
perintendent of the Apiary Department. 
The bee-keepers’ display occupied one 
wall of the Agricultural Building, and 
made up about a tenth of the entire 
agricultural and horticultural exhibit. 
This is a wonderful showing for so 
small a branch of farming in a State 
which the people of the Middle West 
have too long considered as unfit for 
bee-keeping. 

The meeting of bee-keepers which 


display was very encouraging, and that 
an increase would probably be made 
by the management both in the number 
of premiums offered and inthe amounts 
given, to encourage still better exhibits 
next year. This will give additional 
impetus to the efforts of bee-keeping 
throughout the State for the coming 
season. No better way to advertise 
our products can be devised. 


Meeting of National Association Dele- 
gates.—Notice is hereby given that the 
Delegate meeting of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12 and 13, 1913. 

While aZ/ sessions will be open to the 
members and visitors, some sessions 
will be devoted wholly to business, 
through the delegates. At least one 





PHOTOGRAPH OF THOSE PPESENT AT THE MEETING AT HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
Top row, left to right—J. A, Nininger, Mr. Southerland, W.S. Measer, C. P. Dadant’ 


J. Measer, Mr. Raffington, Mr. Carson. 
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was called at 10 o’clock a.m. Thursday, 
Sept. 19, at the Fair Grounds, by P. R. 
Hobble, president of the State associa- 
tion, was attended by a limited number, 
owing tothe attractions of the Fair, 
which had the usual effect of keeping 
many away from the meeting room. 
But important action was taken ina 
resolution passed to urge the incor- 
poration of the State association in 
imitation of the Illinois State Associa- 
tion. Expression was also given by 
several members to a desire of joining 
the National Association, when it could 
be effected at a regular meeting. 

The matter of education in bee-cul- 
ture bya course at the Agricultural 
College was also discussed and favor- 
ably viewed. Itis evident that future 
meetings of this association will bring 
about desirable results. These matters 
were urged by Dr. G. Bohrer, of Lyons. 
P. R. Hobble, of Dodge City, and the 
Editor of the American Bee Journal, 
who was present as judge of the bee 
and honey exhibit. 

Mr. J. J. Measer stated that the fine 


x Bottom row—Daughters of W. S. 
ohrer, President Hobble, Edith Measer, Mrs. J. J. Measer, Mrs. W. S. Measer. 


Measer. Dr’ 


session each day will be set aside for 
the members to discuss such subjects 
as may be decided upon later, notice of 
which will be given out by the Secrg- 
tary. 
The subjects that will likely be 
selected for discussion will be of na- 
tional character rather than pertaining 
to the production of bees and honey. 
E. D. TownsENnpD, Chairman. 
Remus, Mich., Oct. 1. 


——_—_ 


Colorado Bee-Keepers.—The Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association pub- 
lishes a directory, in the shape of a lit- 
tle folder of 16 pages, besides the cover. 
This directory gives the names and ad- 
dresses of the members, stating whether 
they have honey or bees for sale, and 
whether they handle supplies. It also 
gives the names and addresses of the 
officers and of the inspectors. It con- 
tains a few advertisements which have 
evidently helped to pay the cost of the 
directory. 3 

This example is worthy of imitation 
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by other States. We are just begin- 
ning to realize the value of co-opera- 
tion. 

Elementary Schools and Bee-Keeping 
in the Black Country. 
unate enough to secure a garden for 14 
of the boys attending my school. For 
hand and eye training last winter we 
made a hive in. school out of old, 
though good,timber. On May 15, I re- 
ceived a colony of bees on 6 frames, 
and with the help of my young gar- 
deners, transferred it to to the hive. 
Their arrival excited no small interest 
in the school and immediate neighbor- 
hood. Four frames of foundation 
were given it, and, with the fine weath- 
er, it was soon busy. 

On June 19,a large swarm issued, 
though I had put on a super of sec- 
tions, which the bees never attempted 
to work. I might mention that I had 
taken out 2 of the new frames, which 
were well worked out, in order to 
crowd the bees into the sections. The 
boys and I at once replaced these 
frames, and successfully returned the 
swarm to the hive, also putting ona 
second super of sections. 

The boys, at the visit of His Majesty’s 
Inspector, opened the hive and showed 
him the various parts, and were left to 
replace everything. About 8 o’clock 
that evening, a boy came to me in 









NORTH HALF OF THE HONEY AND BEE EXHIBIT 


breathless haste to tell me that all the 
bees were out of the hive onthe alight- 
ing-board, and some of them were 
“running like mad up and down the 
sides of the hive outside.’ I told the 
boys, who were there weeding their 
plots, that evidently the queen was 
missing. We removed the cover, and 
the first thing we saw was the queen 
on the side of the section-case by the 
back of the hive. The boys had care- 
lessly put the metal end of one frame 
on the next, and the queen had 
crawled out through the hole thus left. 
After returning her, in an incredibly 
short space of time every bee was in 
the hive. 

We have taken nearly 30 completed 
sections of honeyfrom our one colony, 
andthe whole 10 frames are covered 
with bees, with plenty of stores, even 
in this abominablesummer. Headmas- 
ter, St. Mark’s School, Tipton, Staffs.— 
British Bee Journal. 

eo 


The New Mexico Fair and Premiums. 
—This office is in receipt of the “ Year 
Book” of the Pecos Valley Fair, Ros- 
well, New Mexico. The apiarian de- 
partment is recognized to the extent of 
$41 in cash and anumber of premiums 
on supplies,such as sections, extrac- 
tors, etc. This department is in charge 
of Mr. Henry C. Barron, of Hagerman. 
The Fair took place Oct.1to4. The 
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earnestness of the managers in solicit- 
ing exhibits cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Judging by the cuts published, 
the Pecos Valley is a great country for 


orchards. 
Oe 


The Sting of the Bee Versus the Sting 
of the Digger-Wasps. 
ber number, we quoted the French en- 
tomologist, J. H. Fabre, concerning 
the bee-eating philanthus, one of the 
many different species of digger-wasps. 
The same renowned writer. calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the sting of these 
digger-wasps, who burrow in the 
ground to breed and feed their young 
upon the bodies of other insects, is de- 
prived of the barbs found upon the 
bees, who use this instrument for de- 
fense or revenge. 


“The victims of the hymenopters, whose 
larve live upon prey, are not truly dead, in 
spite of their often complete inertness. 
There is in them either total or partial 
parece there is a suppression more or 

ess complete of animal life; but a vegetat- 
ing life,a life of the organs of nutrition 
maintains itself for a long time yet, and pre- 
serves from decomposition or decay the 
prey which the larvais to devour at a more 
or less remote time. To produce this paraly- 
sis, the hunting hymenopters use peas 
the same process which advanced science 
of our day might suggest to the experiment- 
ing physiologists; that is to say, a lesion of 
the nervous centers of their organs of loco- 
motion through the use of the venom-bear- 
ing sting.’ 


After describing the work of the 
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digger-wasp ‘“‘sphex,” which feeds its 
larve upon paralyzed crickets in un- 
derground burrows, he says: 


“The sphex’s task being completed, I will 
terminate mine by the examination of his 
weapon. The organ which elaborates the 
poison is composed of two tubes, elegantly 
ramified, converging to a joint reservoil or 
pouch, in the shape of a pear. From this 
pouch a minute tube plunges into the axis 
of the sting and brings to its extremity the 
droplet of poison. The sting is of very 
minute size, considering the size of the 
sphex, and especially judging by its action 
upon the crickets. Its point is perfectly 
smooth, entirely deprived of the barbs 
which are found uponthe stingof the honey- 
bee. The reason of this is obvious. The 
honey-bee uses its sting only to take revenge 
of an injury, even at the cost of its life, the 
indentures in the sting resisting its with- 
drawal and thus often causing mortal rup- 
tures in the viscera of the abdomen. What 
could the sphex have done with a weapon 
that might have been fatal to it upon its 
first expedition? Supposing that it be easy 
to withdraw the sting when barbed, I doubt 
much that any hymenopter using its weapon 
to wound the game destined for the food of 
its larvze is supplied with a barbed sting. 
For this insect, the sting is not an instru- 
ment to be drawn in the satisfying of re- 
venge, the delight of the gods, they say, but 
expensive delight, since it often costs the 
bee its life; it is an instrument of labor,a 
tool upon which depends the future of its 
young. It must. therefore, be of facile use 
in the fight with the prey; it must plunge 
into the flesh and withdraw with ease, a re- 
quirement much more easily filled with a 
smooth weapon than with a barbed sword.” 


Regarding the comparative effects of 
the sting of this insect and of the 
honey-bee, Fabre says: 


“T ascertained, at my own expense, the 
pain inflicted by the sphex’s sting, which 
numbs its robust victims with such fright- 
fulspeed. Well! I confess with great ad- 
miration, that this sting is insignificant and 
cannot in any manner be compared with 





the intensity of pain inflicted by the honey- 
bees and the fighting wasps, It is so little 
— that loften afterwards handled the 
iving sphex with my fingers instead of using 


pincers. 
_ ‘One knows also with what fury the fight- 
ing hymenopters thrust themselves against 
the audacious being who disturbs their 
home and punish his temerity. On the other 
hand, those whose sting is intended for dead- 
ening their prey are very peaceable, as if 
conscious of the importance of this poison 
for their descendants. This droplet is the 
safeguard of their race. I would almost say 
its bread-winner. So: they use it with econ- 
omy, and only in'the incidents of the hunt, 
without parading a vindictive courage.” 
Although the above remarks have 
been written some 40 years, and the 
facts recited are well known to ento- 
mologists, they are new to most of the 
uninitiated, and very interesting. 


JOHN S. HARBISON 
Pioneer Bee-Keeper Called by Death 


By the enclosed San Diego clipping, 
rote the passing away of one of the 
pioneers of bee-keeping—one who in- 
vented a movable-frame hive and 
brought bees in them to California. 
The few bees brought previously were 
infected with foul brood, from which 
our State has never recovered. 

I have known Mr. Harbison for 37 
years. He was inflexibly honest in all 
his dealings, and was always willing to 
impart his knowledge to any one. He 
brought bees into this county in 1869, 
and has owned 3000 colonies at a time. 
The first shipment of comb honey East 
was in 1874—over 200,000 pounds—and 











all his own. It was stored in 2-poun 
sections, and very beautiful. 
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: JOHN S. HARBISON, 
Taken from Am. Bee Journal July 13, 1803. 


He never used an extractor, and 
never wanted to use l-pound sections, 
saying his_ sections 

(which were nailed to- 

gether) were the kind. 

He owned several hun- 

dred colonies of bees 

at the time of his death. 

His apiaries were east 

of the city of San Diego, 
la some 30 or 40 miles 
near the Mexican line. 
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tle has made his home for many years 
inthe city of San Diego, but he often 


G. F. MerRIAM. 


The following was taken from a San 
Diego paper: 


visited his apiaries. 


Death called the man who introduced bee- 
culture and deciduous fruits in California, 
when John S. Harbison expired Oct. 12, 1912, 
after a lingering illness in this city. He was 
a pioneer of San Diego,.and one of the ear- 
liest residents of California. 


john S. Harbison was born in Beaver City, 
Pa., Sept. 20 1826, and was 86 years old at the 
time of his death. He came to California 
in 1854, and for 20 years resided in Sacra- 
mento, coming to San Diego with his wife in 
189, and has since resided here. He brought 
bees and trees -to the early California by 
way of Panama from New York to San Fran- 
cisco in 1857. He was the author of several 
volumes on bee-culture. 


Mr. Harbison was well known all over the 
coast. He was a prominent Mason, and a 
life member of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety. His wife. Mrs. M. J. Harbison, and 
daughter, Mrs. Hinkle, survive him. 


Illinois Prospects.—The bees are ap- 
parently going into winter quarters in 
good shape, with plenty of good honey 
and a_ sufficient force. The white 
clover is showing in every direction. 
1913 should be a good year for bees in 
this region. 


Bees Besiege Honey Thieves.— When 
J. M. Cornelius, of Sterling, Colo., a 
honey-producer, awoke one morning, 
he found that during the night 15 bee- 
hives had been looted of 50 pounds of 
honey. He followed the dispossessed 
bees to the home of two brothers by 
the name of Bennett, living a mile 
away. There he found the bees swarm- 
ing about the house, while the Ben- 
netts, besieged, had closed the door 
and windows, and were afraid to go 
out. 

Mr. Cornelius swore out warrants 
for the arrest of the Bennetts. They 
admitted the theft.—Zxchange. 
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Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, IIl. 


Advice on Bee-Keeping as a Source of 
Income 


A letter which excites no small in- 
terest comes from a sister who hasa 
daughter who is teaching, and a son 
who is growing into young manhood, 
living in one of the larger cities. She 
says in part: 


“We all have a great desire to live in the 
country, and the thought has come that per- 
haps we could do so and keep bees. Do you 
think we could make a living at it? Have 
you any idea what it would cost to start an 
apiary ? Anddo you think wecould learn 
the business, or is it overcrowded already? 
We are anxious to get into something that 
my daughter and I could take care of later, 
for she does not want to teach always—it is 
really too hard for her—and the only way I 
can help in town is by sewing, and when I do 
much of that I have headache all the time.”’ 


Answering those questions categori- 
cally: It is more likely you would 
make a dead failure than that you 
would make a living in a business that 
requires knowledge and skill, since 


you have neither knowledge nor skill. 


in bee-keeping. A capital of $1000 
might be sufficient to give you enough 
bees to occupy your attention. But 
why answer any further if only failure 
is in prospect ? 

This failure, however, is on the sup- 
position that you start into the busi- 
ness as a full-fledged bee-keeper, with- 
out serving any apprenticeship. That 
is not the only alternative. You can 
learn the business, beginning on a 
small scaleand increasing the number 
of your colonies as your knowledge 
increases. Thousands have done so, 
why not you? The business is not 
overcrowded so long as tons of honey 
are going to waste for want of bees to 
gather it, and so ‘long as there are 
thousands of people who eat honey 
only as a luxury, and thousands more 
whe never eat it at all. 

Still, bee-keeping is not a bonanza. 
Only a small percent of bee-keepers 


make their entire living from it. Gen- 
erally it occupies only part of their 
time, and that the smallest part. Some 
are specially adapted to bee-keeping; 
some are not. Yon can only tell by 
trying whether you are or not. 


The most difficult thing in your case, 
to the view of an outsider, is mak- 
ing astart. It may or it may not be 
possible for youto keep 2 or 3 colonies 
of bees right where youare living now. 
Some keep bees on the roofs of their 
houses in cities. But you may not 
have a flat roof adapted to the purpose. 
Possibly you may have a back-yard 
that is somewhat secluded, so that bees 
would not be likely to sting passers by 
on the street. 


It would be much better if you could 
be living out in the country, at least a 
little way, where you could still have 
the chance to go on as you are doing, 
and at the same time have plenty of 
room for your bees. Not that it takes 
so very much room to place the hives. 

A hundred hives may beso placed 
that they will need no more than 5 
square rods of ground. But bees need 
a good bit of elbow room outside of 
their hives, and should have their hives 
at some distance from the public high- 
way. Thereis no small difference in 
the tempers of bees. Some are so gen- 
tle that they might safely be placed 
within a rod or two of a public road, 
while others are so cross that they 
should not be within 10 rods. 

Let us suppose thatit is possible that 
by next spring you can be located as 
suggested, at least a little way in the 
country, and that you want to make a 
start at bee-keeping. You will want at 
least 2 colonies to start with, and not 
more than 5. You can geta lot of ex- 
perience with 2 colonies, and if you 
should conclude to give them up after 
a trial, the loss need not be great. You 
will not buy before spring,and you 





can no doubt buy from some one near 
by, for bees are not accepted by the 
railroads as freight in less than car 
lots, and expressage is very expensive. 
It is possible, however, that by next 
spring bees can be sent in light ship- 
ping-cases by parcels post at reason- 
able rates. Then you can increase to 
double your number or more the_ first 
year, and with increased experience 
the increase may be rapid afterward. 

In the meantime you will do well to 
get one of the leading text-books on 
bee-keeping, and read up during the 
winter. A good bee-journal will not 
come amiss, and if you have the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal you will have the ad- 
vantage that whenever there is any 
question upon which you desire infor- 
mation your questions will be an- 
swered without any expense. 


This is not a very brilliant picture of 
making a fortune at bee-keeping, ‘but it 
is about the only picture that can be 
given in strict accordance with the 
truth. There are not many lines of 
business in which there is not a better 
chance to make big money. On the 
other hand, there are few lines of busi- 
ness in which a moderate income can 
be made with the same chance for 
health and happiness while at the busi- 
ness. If you have the right aptitude 
for bee-keeping you will find it a fasci- 
nating occupation. Your true bee- 
keeper is living his vacation every 
day while working at his bees, always 
provided he does not work too hard at 
it. Many a sister living in the city 
might be the richer to move into the 
country and have a much smaller in- 
come than in the city. The outdoor 
air and exercise at bee-keeping would 
be a rich compensation for the smaller 
income. A cow, some poultry, and a 
good garden would go a long way to- 
ward lessening expenses, with the ad- 
vantage that everything would be as 
fresh and fine as the richest dweller in 
the city could secure at highest price. 
A born bee-keeper is not likely to be 
rich, but is very likely to be healthy 
and happy, with a long lease of life. 





The Season’s Crop 


This has been a peculiar season in 
many respects. Very early it promised 
to be a complete failure so far as the 
honey crop was concerned, and until 
June 25 there was “nothing doing” 
except feeding to keep from starving. 

Then the belated clover put in an ap- 
pearance, and the first we knew one of 
our colonies swarmed, and we con- 
cluded we had better be doing some- 
thing, so we put the supers on in short 
order. They were put on in the after- 
noon, and the next morning, in many 
cases, there was honeyin the supers, 
so promptly did the bees commence 
storing in them. Doubtful if they ever 
commenced quite so promptly, at least 
in such a wholesale manner before. 
We had felt that we would be quite 
satisfied if they would only make their 
living, so you can imagine we were 
quite pleased at the very sudden change 
in affairs. We have had frequent rains 
all summer, and quite a bit of cool 
weather, but it has kept the clover in 
fine condition. Also it has given usa 
good fall flow from hearts-ease. We 
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From left to right, top row—No. 1, Mrs. E 


erson; No. 6.,Mrs. Geo. Taylor; No. 8, F. L. Luce, Vice-Pres. of the Agsocigtion: 
Producers’ Association, Denver. Bottom row—No. 1, Frank Taylor: No. 3, 


Taylos, County Apiary Inspector. 


have an average of 93 sections per col- 
ony, beside a little extracted, and this 
includes some poor colonies that never 
gave usa section. Not so bad fora 
season that did not open until June 25. 
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Oatmeal Bread With Honey 


Measure a cupful of rolled oats into 
a mixing bowl; beat into it 3 cupfuls 
of hot water with a teaspoonful of salt 
and a tablespoonful of butter dissolved 
inthem. Then beat in one-half cup- 
ful of honey drawn from the comb. 
When cooled to blood-heat add one- 
half yeast cake, dissolved. Stir in flour 
to make stiff enough for kneading. 
Let raise over night. Knead and make 
into two loaves. Let raise again. 
When double in bulk brush over the 
tops with one teaspoonful of honey 
and two teaspoonfuls of milk, blended. 
Bake an hour, or a little longer, ina 
medium oven. 

One-half cupful of seeded raisins, or 
coarsely chopped dates or figs can be 
added to this bread; or chopped nuts.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


Cleopatra Neck Bleach 


Extracted honey, one ounce; lemon 
juice, one teaspoonful; oil of. bitter 
almonds, six drops; whites of two 
eggs. Enough fine oatmeal to make a 
fine paste. 

Spread this thickly on a piece of cot- 





THE BEE-MEETING AT CORTEZ, COLORADO. 


M. Jordan, Secretary of the Montezuma Bee-Keepers’ Association; No. 3, Mrs. T. G. Wilk- 
No 9, Frank Rauchfuss, Manager of the Colorado Hopey- 
. G. Wilkerson, President of the local Association; No. 4. 


ton cloth 3inches in width, and tie as 
a bandage around the throat. Four or 
five of these applications should bleach 
the neck to a satiny whiteness. Re- 
member, this is not a face bleach, and 
that oil of bitter almonds is a poison, 
and must not be swallowed or left in 
the reach of children.—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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Bird’s-Nest in a Bee-Hive 


““We read that on a farm at Nyon, near 
Geneva, Switzerland, a pair of linnets built 
a nest in a bee-hive in the spring, and have 


Far WESTERN €&> BEE-KEEPING 


Conducted by WEsLEy FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


The sale of box apples has been in- 
creased 500 percent in Chicago during 
the last few years, according to John 
Denny, before the International Apple 
Shippers’ Association convention in 
Detroit. This increase has been largely 
brought about by selling apples at auc- 
tion. 

Briefly stated, this method consists of 





continued to live on the best of terms with 
the bees. There are now several eggs in the 
nest, and the birds and insects fly in and out, 
using the common entrance, 

The foregoing, clipped from Our 
Dumb Animals, is sent by a friend, 
who asks, “Do you believe it?” Well, 
yes! maybe. Some little depends upon 
the kind of hive. In an ordinary hive, 
with a strong colony, the thing would 
seem impossible. In a very large hive, 
with a small colony and a large en- 
trance, the nest might be so much out 
of the way of the bees that they would 
tolerate it. 





allowing the buyers to inspect sample 
cases of all grades and brands in every 
carload sold. These are then sold at 
auction, each brand separately until 
each car in turn is disposed of. 


The objection that this system of 
selling apples takes the trade from the 
regular fruit house and turns it over 
to the huckster is counterbalanced by 
the fact that these hucksters increase 
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PICNIC GROUP AT BOULDER, COLORADO. 





Top row, left to right—W. H. Buckholtz, M. J. Garhart, W.C. Evans, F. W. Bader, A, A. Lyons, Chas. Dehn, A. Elliott, Harry Craw 
ford, E. J. Stevenson. Center row—Oliver Foster. Mrs. Oliver Foster, Mrs. A. F. Foster, A. F, Foster, Mrs. Chas. Dehn, Mrs. Harry Craw- 


ford, Mrs. Wesley Foster (the baby), Dora May Foster. 


James Crawford, Miles Crawford. 


the demand for fruit in greater propor- 
tion than they increase their own sales. 





Montezuma Bee-Keepers’ Meeting and 
Picnic 

A call was issued through the local 
papers of Montezuma county, and also 
by postal notices for a meeting of bee- 
keepers at Cortez, Monday, July 29. A 
basket lunch was included. Mr. Frank 
Rauchfuss, manager of the Colorado 
Honey-Producers’ Association of Den- 
ver had been asked to come and give a 
talk and demonstration on grading 
comb honey. He was present, and gave 
a very profitable demonstration. The 
new rules of the State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association were the standard he used, 
and it was the first time the writer saw 
grading done according to the new 
standards. 


Mr. Rauchfuss advises the production 
of comb honey wherever a white article 
cai) be produced. He pointed out that 
Colorado has an advantage in comb 
honey shipments, and is at a disadvan- 
tage on account of rates in extracted 
honey. California has a better rate, 
and a honey that will stay liquid much 
longer than the alfalfa and sweet clover 

honey from Colorado. 

\bout 20 bee-keepers, half of them 
ladies, attended the morning meeting. 
_ The writer spoke on the foul brood 





situation in Montezuma county, and the 
methods of treating the disease. Ques- 
tions were asked, and one could see 
that bee-keeping is an interesting topic 
in that county. 

Many of those attending had driven 
10 to 20 miles to the meeting, and were 
hungry when the basket lunch was 
spread out on the grass under the 
trees. Mrs. Jordan, one of the most 
enthusiastic bee-keepers, had made a 
cake lettered with the name of the bee- 
keepers’ society which she and many 
of the others wanted to have formed, 
and which was organized at the close 
of the meeting. She called it the birth- 
day cake of the society. 
tracted the attention of the writer 
more than anything else, and he can- 
not tell how many cherries, as large as 
plums, he did eat. 


One of the ladies had some Ben 
Davis apples of last year’s production 
that were still perfect, had wilted but 
very little and had not been in cold 
storage. Theapples of the Montezuma 
valley are more highly colored than 
any I have yet seen. 

Fine exhibits, of honey were there 
from the apiaries of Geo. Taylor, Frank 
Taylor, and T. G. Wilkerson. 

After our picnic dinner, when the 
afternoon meeting opened, about 40 
gathered in the court room, where our 
meetings were held. Mr. Rauchfuss 
went into the comb-honey proposition 


The fruit at-. 


Lower row (the children)—Dora Crawford, Fay Lewis, Paul Dehn, Floyd Dehn 


very thoroughly, and the subject was 
enjoyed by all present. One bee-keeper 
told me that when Mr. Rauchfuss came 
back a larger crowd could be gotten 
together. 

One of the features of the meeting 
was the showing of most of the modern 
bee-keeping appliances, each appliance 
being carefully gone over by those 
present. It was the intention to have 
hive nailing and super filling demon- 
strations, but the time was limited, and 
all that-could be done was to show 
some of the best things that are used 
in a bee-keeper’s practice. 


At the close of the meeting the Mon- 
tezuma County Bee-Keepers’ Society 
was formed with 20 members. Mr. T. 
G. Wilkerson was elected President; 
H. L. Luce, Vice-President; Mrs. E. 
M. Jordan, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
association is to hold meetings the last 
Saturday of each month, in the after- 
noon following a picnic dinner. 

One of the first lines of work taken 
up by the association, is the making of 
a display of honey at the Fair to be 
held in Cortez some time in October. 
The association will also help in giving 
backing to Mr. George Taylor, the api- 
ary inspector. 





Yellow Cleome 


Yellow cleome (Rocky Mountain bee- 
plant) grows in the Grand valley of 
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western Colorado. The yellow variety 
that I saw was of a shorter growth 
than the purple and better known kind. 
The yellow grows about 2 feet in 
height; but in all respects except color 
and height is the same as the purple. 





A Bee-Keepers’ Picnic in Boulder 


The bee-keepers of northern Col- 
orado were invited toa meeting and 
picnic at the home of A. F. Foster in 
Boulder, Sept. 7. About 25 were pres- 
ent, including women and children. 
The day was a perfect one, and the 
large lawn and abundant shade aided 
in giving pleasure to the occasion. 

There was no program and no 
speeches. But bees were the principal 
topic, although automobiles for the 
bee-man did take up quite a little 
of the time. No bee-keepers can talk 
very long without coming around to 
the question of increase. As so many 
in northern Colorado have lost a large 
percent of their colonies, the Alexan- 
der plan of increase was “trotted out,” 
and every one who had used the 
method testified to its great value. 
There is a tide in the affairs of bees, 
which, taken at its flood, leads on to 
fortune, and the Alexander plan takes 
the tide at the flood in beedom without 
a doubt. 

Much interest was manifested in the 
sanitary comb-honey package, which 
the writer exhibited. Considerable 
criticism was made of the super, and 
some said that the public would never 
take to the package on account of the 
cost. 

Buying nuclei in the South and ship- 
ping them to Colorado was recom- 
mended by some, and not viewed so 
highly by others—depending upon their 
experience with the plan. The ele- 
ments leading to success with this plan 
are reputable dealers to purchase from, 
quick delivery at the time ordered, and 
afavorable season. The past season 
was a favorable one, and several in 
Colorado had pound packages of bees 
build up and make one super of comb 
honey. But increase in bees was rapid 
the past season, and one could have 
secured plenty of bees in the shape of 
swarms and nuclei from neighbors. 

Perhaps the greatest attraction of 
the day was sweet cider. About four 
gallons of the juice were consumed by 
the 25 present. Those in the picture 
with their coats off consumed the most. 
The writer took the picture so that his 
face does not show, but he also had his 
coat off. 

Lunch in half picnic and half cafe- 
teria style was served, each person 
going to the dining-room and taking 
what he wanted and then going out 
on the porch or lawn toeat. A jolly 
time was had, and one of the men said 
it was the best picnic or bee-keepers’ 
meeting that he had ever attended. 

Over 4000 colonies of bees were rep- 
resented at the meeting, and all present 
were members of the State Association 
but two, and they became members be- 
fore going away. The ladies and chil- 
dren I did not count in this. There 
would have been a larger attendance 
had it not been honey-packing time. 

Mr. Rauchfuss was expected, but 


business kept him away as it did others. 
A table with comb honey for his dem- 





onstration of the rules had been placed 
under the trees, and there were sam- 
ples there that some would consider 
No. 1, and others were placed in the 
choice grade. The line between No. 2 
and choice was also one difficulc to 
agree upon. 

The more meetings of this kind that 
I attend the more confirmed I am in the 
belief that our associations should ar- 
range for more. Bee-men can get to 
these meetings who cannot go a greater 
distance to the State conventions. 





The West scarcely enjoyed a summer 
this year. Colorado had a June snow, 





and the snow fell frequently on the 
high mountain ranges. Then again in 


September, scarcely past the middle of 
the month snow fell throughout the 
whole State above 5000 feet elevation. 
The cold, rainy days of the summer 
kept the bees from doing as they other- 
wise would. The flow would have 
been fine with a longer and hotter sea- 
son. The same conditions were pres- 
ent throughout the mountain region, 
Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming recording 
very similar experiences. But how the 
bees did swarm! It would be interest- 
ing to know if cool weather and 
swarming often go together. They did 
this year at any rate. 
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Conducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels. Tex. 


Divisible Brood-Chamber Hives 


Numerous letters are received by the 
writer throughout the year relative to 
the merits of the divisible brood-cham- 
ber hives, of which we have been using 
hundreds for the last 15 years. At 
present our number of colonies is over 
1500, the majority of which are in this 
hive. We prefer it to other styles after 
many years of trial,as we have been 
able to be more successful with it, due 
largely to the interchangeability of the 
various hive parts which allow manipu- 
lations that cannot be so well made 
with deeper frame hives. It permits of 
rapid expansion or contraction of the 
hive or brood-chamber and the super 
room gradually or as needed, besides 
giving numerous advantages that can- 
not be mentioned without going into 
detail. 

But we wish to answer a few letters 
that have been received recently, of 
which the first is as follows: 


Pardon me, a stranger, for asking ques- 
tions, but I expect to use your system quite 
extensively, and want some advice as to 
frames. I am using shallow Danzenbaker 
frames, but have never tried to extract 
from them, having raised only comb honey 
so far. Next year I am going in for extracted 
honey, and do not know whetherto continue 
with the frame I have or get the shallow 
Hoffman for my new outfit. 

Your system has worked to perfection 
with me—much better than Mr. Doolittle’s. 
That is all right for a few colonies. I used 
it last year and my bees started robbing so 
badly that one could hardly pass the apiary. 

The main surplus is from_ black gum and 
gemoerty, both of which produce very white 

oney. Thanking you for any advice you 
may give as to extracting from shallow 
frames. F. L. HUGGINS. 

Wilmington, D. C. 


In line with the above letteris the 
following letter from Monrovia, Calif. : 


I notice that you strongly advocate the di- 
visible brood-chamber and shallowsupers. I 
have beencontemplating adopting thatstyle, 
but have been hesitating until asking your 
advice. Most of our honey here is extracted. 
Would you recommend the shallow supers 
for extracted honey ? It is also necessary for 
us to move our bees frequently, either by 
rail or in wagons. Would you consider 
divisible brood-chambers a drawback in 
that case? We are seriously menaced by 
foul brood, both American and European. 
Some say that if you have to deal with foul 
brood, leave divisible brood-chambers alone. 
What is your opinion ? LEvy T. Ray. 


Before answering the above it may 





be best to let the next two letters fol- 
low, and then answer all of them, since 
one answer, covering all these points, 
should be of interest to each enquirer: 


_ For several years we have read with great 
interest your contributions to the bee-jour- 
nals. We wish to adopt your divisible 
brood-chamber-hive_ system in broadening 
our present apiary of 100 hives. 

For economy, and because of excessive 
freight rates to our distant sources of sup- 
plies, we contemplate having supers for our 
shallow brood-frames made. Our part of 
the South has cypress. Can you tell us its 
relative merits with other timber for con- 
structing hives? We have experimented 
considerably with cement, but have not 
reached practical results with such hives. 
Ihave looked through Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, Bee-Keepers’ Review, and Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for the past several years, 
trying to find an article from you on hive 
construction, but cannot find such. 

Birmingham, Ala. (MRs.) E. J. BRYAN. 


Another letter hails from California 
on the same subject: 


Ihave been watching your articles very 
closely. I am an experienced bee-keeper, 
and after selling out in California several 
pears ago I have traveled to see many bee- 

eepers, and have worked several seasons 
with some of the most extensive bee-keep- 
ers. Itis my intention to start in the bee- 
keeping business again this fall, and I wish 
to adopt anew style of hive. I thought first 
I would start with the “Jumbo” hive and 
use shallow supers, but I have been think- 
ing of your system very strongly,andI am 
asking the following questions for your cor- 
rections: 


I will give you an idea of the kind of hive 
that I would iike to adopt. A 10-frame hive, 
consisting of 6 shallow supers throughout 
for each colony, the frames to have the Can- 
ada spacing device, by having notches cut in 
the upper edge of the rabbets, and a nail 
under the end rests of the frames. The 
frames to be one width entirely, or the top- 
bar, bottom-bar and ends to be one width 
alike. Ten frames to be used in the brood- 


* chambers and 8 in the supers—the hives to 


be marked so that the brood-chambers can 
be easily distinguished from the supers, on 
account of the difference in the spacing 
notches in the rabbets of the supers and the 
brood-chambers. 

The bottoms shall be with % cleats instead 
of the %as commonly used, and the Colo- 
rado telescope cover will be used, with a 
canvas or sack over the frames to keep the 
hive cool, and so the wind cannot blow them 


off. 

I would like to see you and your manage- 
ment of getting bees out of supers when ex- 
tracting, and also how you fix up for bulk 
pone honey, and how you put it up for mar- 

e 


As no two men work alike, and as your 
system is somewhat different from the regu- 
Jar or standard, I would like to have all the 
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knowledge that you may be able to give me 
on the matter. F. J. SEVERIN. 

Imperial. Calif. 

Since we are using the shallow 
frames for extracted-honey production 
as we:l as for comb honey, and we 
have found them very satisfactory in 
our hands, there is no reason why 
others should not be as_ successful 
with them as we have been. We claim 
that we have some advantages over 
deeper frames, chief among them is 
the matter of being able to provide 
just as much room as is needed, which 
is quite an item with weak colonies or 
during a poor season. 

Another important matter is, that 
we can use lighter weight foundation 
in these shallow frames, and when the 
supers are full they can be removed 
with much more rapidity, as the bees 
are easily cleared out of them witha 
little smoking and jarring. Handling 
the 10-frame shallow supers as a whole 
in all the various manipulations instead 
of frames only, is quite a saving of 
time and labor. This cannot be done 
so successfully with deep frames; first, 
because the deep 10-frame hive full 
would be too much ofa load, at least 
to handle for any length of time; and, 
second, the bees could not be gotten 
out of them without considerable 
brushing of individual frames and irri- 
tation of the bees. One slice with the 
uncapping knife across the face of the 
shallow comb would uncap an entire 
side without digging over the surface 
of the deeper combs that are never so 
regular as a general rule. And while 
some persons argue that there are so 
many more frames to handle, the ad- 
vantages that are gained by handling 
them far overbalance this. The Da- 
dants are extensive users of the shal- 
low extracting frames, and they are 
large extracted-honey producers. ¢ 

In our experience, and after trying 
all kinds of frames and various meth- 
ods of spacing, as well as unspaced 
frames, we have found the shallow 
Hoffman 5% inches deep to suit us 
better than any other. We have found 
the closed-end type of frames unsuited 
to rapid manipulation, especially for 
extracted honey, where the frames 
should be easily removed. Besides, 
frames should be easily constructed so 
that they will fit anywhere, in supers or 
brood-chambers alike— there should 
not be any spacing arrangement that 
necessitates a super being used as such 
only, and a brood-chamber not being 
used as a super, or vice versa. There 
need not be anytin rabbets in the su- 
pers equipped with the shallow Hoff- 
man frames, as we are using over 60vu0 
shallow hives without them. That 
helps to cheapen the hive, and yet does 
not make the hive any worse off. for 
the most practical uses. 


It may be well to state that the Hoff- 
man frames used by us, and many 
others, are made with %-inch thick 
and %-inch wide top-bar in lieu of the 
regular wide top-bar usually placed on 
the market. The wide ones act too 
much like a queen-excluder with us 
while the other gives freer communi- 
cation between the several chambers 
of the hives—a great advantage for bet- 
ter results. This style is known pretty 
generally here in Texas as the “Scholl 
Shallow Frames,” because the writer 


was the first to advocate it to any 
great extent. We received, several 
weeks ago,a letter from one supply 
dealer in San Antonio, saying: “We 
ordered from the —— Company 14,000 
Scholl Style Frames the past season.” 
For our own use we purchased a car- 
load of the shallow supers with 30,000 
such frames to equip the 3000 supers in 
the car. 

We would not advise making the 
frames, as not very much can be saved 
by doing so, and the irregularity in fit- 
ting in the hives is a great detriment 
toward rapid manipulation, and a loss 
of time, and, consequently, of money. 
It is far better to expend a little more 
on machine-made goods that fit per- 
fectly. Fortunately there are so many 
distributing houses of supplies now 
that the freight rates are not high. If 
only a few are needed it will be well 
enough to make them, and in that 





supers for protection in the honey 
house, there seems to be quite an ad- 
vantage, since robbing, one of the worst 
evils in treating contagious diseases, 
could be prevented to a far greater ex- 
tent. 

But there are many things that 
could be said about this kind of hive 
and it would take up too much room 
to attempt more. The best thing to 
do isto try a few side by side with 
others, exactly like we did years ago. 
If they suit you, adopt more of them 
after awhile, but go slow about it. If 
they do not suit you the investment 
put into a few will not be a great loss, 
if a loss atall, since such things can 
always be disposed of again. 

One thing must be remembered; 
when divisible brood-chamber hives 
are adopted, the methods that ought to 
be used with them should also be adopt- 
ed. Itis of no use to try to handle the 
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event cypress lumber could be used, as 
it is very good hive lumber. 


Moving bees extensively every year, 
besides shipping them in carload lots, 
has taught us that the shallow frame 
hives will ship better than the deep 
kind. There is not so much swinging 
of the shallow frames, and they are 
never fastened below like deep frames 
must be. The strain is so much greater 
on the deeper combs than on the shal- 
low ones. So there is no drawback, 
but a decided advantage. We have 
never fastened the frames at all, not 
even the top-bars, in all our moving. 


There seems to be no good reason 
why the divisible brood-chamber hives 
should be left alone in sections where 
foul brood is prevalent any more than 
other frame hives. We may be mis- 
taken about some of our views, how- 
ever, since we have not had any ex- 
perience with brood diseases in our 
own apiaries. But it seems to us that 
there would be a decided advantage in 
this respect, since the various manipu- 
lations of the bees in the treatment 
of foul brood or other contagious dis- 
eases could be done so much more 
rapidly and easily. 

In the case of freeing the shallow 
stories of bees, shaking the bees into 
other or new hives, getting the bees 
out of them quickly and removing the 





shallow frames like deep ones when 
they should be handled by the super 
full at all times possible. The very 
first thing then is to learn to handle 
supers instead of frames, and this once 
learned, it is possible to manipulate the 
colonies in such a way at various times 
that the best results can be obtained 
with a minimum of labor and a maxi- 
mum of profit. 





The San Antonio National Bee-Keepers' 
Convention 


A goodly number of the American 
Bee Journal readers will remember the 
bee-keepers’ convention held in San 
Antonio several years ago. The writ- 
er’s memory was awakened back to 
that time by the accompanying snapshot 
taken one evening, as the crowd was 
marching out from the Assembly Hall 
after adjournment of one of the meet- 
ings. If we are not mistaken, it was 
when the guests were on their way to 
the famous Mexican restaurant, well 
known to San Antonio visitors, where 
the so much talked-about Mexican 
banquet was given to the visiting bee- 
keepers. 

The one thing that was of the most 
interest when this picture was discov- 
ered in my desk, is the fact of the cen- 
tral figure, in the front group, being no 
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less a personage than our present Edi- 
tor of the “Old Reliable.” I still re- 
member that the persons on the right 
are Mr.and Mrs. R. A. Holekamp, of 
St. Louis, but do not recall the per- 
son’s name, walking on the left side of 
our Editor. Just behind this group 
may be seen Jas. A. Stone, Secretary 
of the Illinois State Bee- Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, and behind him that old vet- 
eran, Dr. Bohrer. 

We like old reminders, as pictures of 
such a nature are. It brings back to 
our memories the nice time that we en- 
joyed while the “tender-feet ” northern 
bee-keepers were with us in this south- 
ern clime. Itis a pity that it is not 
possible to have large gatherings of 
bee-keepers of the United States, and 
the whole country, meet at least once 
a year to exchange greetings and dis- 
cuss the more earnest and important 
matters pertaining to the grand pursuit 
that we are embarkedin. There seems 
to be more of aclamor for all that 
means business, business that means 
more money, more money that makes 
us more forgetful about the real pleas- 
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ures of life that we might enjoy. Is it 
not true that we have lost sight of 
those good old-time bee-keepers’ meet- 
ings which gave much interest and 
great anticipation? Now we have 
business associations that take care of 
our real business interests, with their 
meetings crowded for time, every 
minute of which is too valuable to al- 
low pleasure to be mixed up with it. 


Such are the tides of Time, and we 
must keep up with them, of course. 
But, nevertheless, there remains that 
feeling in some of us,a kind of hun- 
gering desire to attend some more of 
those old-time bee-keepers’ conven- 
tions. Thatthey had the effect of 
bringing the bee-keepers closer to- 
gether in a friendly spirit cannot be 
denied. And that the present tendency 
of involving everything in a business 
way has its effect toward bringing 
about a change in the sociability of the 
bee-keepers of the country seems to 
bea fact. But this.is in strict con- 
formity with the old saying, “ Business 
before pleasure.” 


Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Different Conditions at Similarly Situated 
Yards 


In October American Bee Journal, 
mention was made of my intended visit 
to the east apiary, some 200 miles from 
my home. I left home, as per arrange- 
ments, Sept. 9, arriving there in the 
evening of the same day. At our 
home apiaries, owing to so much wet 
weather, little honey had been stored, 
and what little had come in was put up 
in the supers, as the brood-nests were 
full of brood at the time of the buck- 
wheat flow. Almost continuous rains 
all through the last half of August pre- 
vented honey being gathered during 
most of the buckwheat bloom. 


This, of course, meant light brood- 
nests the first of September, with lots 
of feeding to do for winter,- I ex- 
pected a like condition at the east yard, 
as the weather had been similar there 
to what we had at home. For some 
reason still unexplainable to me, con- 
ditions were altogether different, for 
while there was no great amount in the 
supers, the brood-nests were jammed 
with honey. At home all our hives 
have the combs running the orthodox 
way—facing the entrance, while at the 
east yard in question the combs run 
crosswise. The hives are of about the 
same capacity at both places, but 
whether the different style of frames 
has anything to do with the matter I 
can merely conjecture. 


No feeding had to be done, and I 
was let out of a lot of work and spared 
the expense of a sugar bill. In keep- 
ing bees so far from home,a person 
dares take no half way measures in 
the feeding question, and I am as sure 
that all have enough as it is possible to 


be sure in a question of this kind. I 
left the apiary Sept. 14, and do not ex- 
pect to see the bees again until some 
time next May. Of course,I have a 
trusty man who lives in the neighbor- 
hood, and who will carry the bees into 
the caves in November and take them 
out again in the spring. 
——_.5--- 


Stingless Bees are the Latest 


‘The stingless bee iss the next product ofa 
man’s ingenuity. Mr. B urrows, an apiarist, 
of the town of Loughton, in Essex, after two 
years of experiments, has obtained a species 
of bee which can be handled by achildin 
perfect safety. He mated the Cyprian 
drones and the Italian queens, the result 
| the production of harmless insects 
which, however, are splendid workers. It 
is claimed that they are less liable to dis- 
ease than the ordinary honey-gatherer. 

“It appears that the new product has a 
sting, but it is useless as a weapon of offence. 
Yet they die when they lose it.’’"—Vail and 
Empire. 

This item has been going the rounds 
of the Ontario press lately, the large 
city dailies first publishing it, and the 
smaller Focal papers copying it gener- 
ally throughout the country. That it 
has been read with interest by many is 
evident from the comments and ques- 
tions I have heard about the matter, 
and some have taken the trouble to cut 
out clippings and mail themto me. It 
is as reliable as many other bee-yarns 
that imaginative reporters serve up to 
their readers as choice copy—generally 
these items contain about 5 percent 
truth and the balance fiction or imagi- 
nation. While I get the British Bee 
Journal regularly, I have seen no stir 
about these harmless (?) bees, and 
when we analyze the breeding referred 
to in the clipping, one would hardly 
expect very quiet stock. On the con- 


trary, I would guess the Cyprian drones 
crossed with Italian queens would give 
bees that would sting quickly and 
often. At least that is the way it 
works out with Carniolans and blacks. 
I always finu that a black queen mated 


to a Carniolan drone gives bees that _ 


inherit the quiet traits of the father, 
while black drones mated with Car- 
niolan queens produce very cross, irrit- 
able bees. In the case under discus- 
sion, the bees have stings, but they 
are “useless for defense.” Who is next 
in line to tell the most improbable bee- 
story? 

[The same clipping from the Cleve- 
land News was received from J. C. 
Mosgrove, who comments as _ fol- 
lows :—EpiTor. ] 


“T have seen a great many Italian queens 
mated to Cyprian drones, and they werea 
long way from_ being stingless; in fact, I 
never saw anything more vicious unless it 
was pure Cyprians. 


ee 
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Japanese Progress 


A look at that cover illustration of 
the October American Bee Journal, 
showing the Japanese bee-keepers in 
convention assembled, impresses one 
with the fact that this wonderful little 
country is making rapid strides in 
other matters as well as in military 
affairs. A few days ago I receiveda 
copy of the Japanese Bee Journal, and 
although I could not read any of the 
contents, I marveled at the wonderful 
hieroglyphics that have to go into type 
to printa paper in the Japanese lan- 
guage. Certainly any nation that can 
acquire an education with such difficult 
letters, or rather characters, to master, 
is in itself proof of the ability of the 
people of the Orient. With our modern 
mail facilities, to say nothing of teleg- 
raphy, etc., the world is not so large 
after all. Ashort time ago I received, 
inside of a week, one letter from Fin- 
land, one from Austria, one from Japan, 
and ‘one from New Zealand—all arriv- 
ing in good condition. “Truly, we are 
living in a wonderful age.” 


—_ ~~ , 


The Ontario Convention 


The following isa rough draft of the 
program of the Ontario convention, 
which will be held in Toronto Nov. 13, 
14 and 15. Mr. Pettit has sent the same 
to me, intimating that there may be 
some changes made yet, but the gen- 
eral outline will show the trend of 
things apiculturally as they are today 
in Ontario. A hearty invitation is ex- 
tended, for all who can, to meet with 
us and have a pleasant and profitable 
time. To those who have never visited 
Toronto, the “‘ Queen City” of Canada, 
the trip would be “ worth while,” even 
if the convention were not being held 
as an added attraction. 

While I have no information as yet, as 
to the railway rates, I presume that, as 
in past years, there will be a single fare 
from all points in Ontario. Hotel ac- 
commodation is good, and _ can easily 
be arranged for on arrival. The writer, 
in common with a host of others, is 
looking forward with pleasure to again 
meeting many old friends, and also to 
making the acquaintance of many who 
have never attended the convention. 
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[specially are we looking to see many 
from “over the line,” as bee-keepers 
know no er country in so far 
as good fellowship and fratcrnalism is 
concerned: 


PROGRAM 


Wednesday 2 p.m.—Minutes of the 
previous meeting—P. Hodgetts, 
secretary, of Toronto. 

President’s Address—Dennis Nolan, 
of Newton Robinson, Ont. 

Reply—Vice-President. 

Discussion will be opened by Miss 
E. Robson. 

“Improved Methods of Selling Hon- 

ey "—E. B. Tyrrell, Detroit, Mich. 

Question-Box—F. W. Crouse, Guelph, 
Ont. 

Wednesday Evening—Open meeting. 

Thursday Morning — “Foul Brood 
Situation in Ontario ”—Morley Pettit. 

“ Management of Out-Apiaries ”—(a) 
“With a complete outfit at each yard, 
using auto or horse for transportation,” 
by H. G. Sibbald. (6) “ Management 
at long range,” by J. L. Byer. (c) “Mov- 








ing outfit on motor truck,” by Enos 
Farr. (d) “ From one center, with sta- 
tionary machinery, and motor-truck to 
haul supers home,” by F. J. Miller. 

Thursday Afternoon — “ Preparing 
Bees for Winter ”—J. F. Dunn. 

“Winter and Spring Management ”— 
R. E. Harkness. 

Question-Box—Jno. Newton. 

Address by Hon. J. S. Duff, Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Election of officers and reports. 

Thursday Evening—“ Bees, Fruit and 
Poultry”—J. W. Clark. 

Discussion by R. G. Houghton. 

“The District Representative and 
How He can Help the Bee-Keeper ”— 
A. D. McIntosh, B. S. A. 

Friday Morning —“ Experiences of 
the Season”—Miss Margaret Scott. 

“ Bee Breeding "—F. W. L. Sladen, 
Assistant of Apiculture, Ottawa. 

Unfinished business. 


(Nothing preventing, the Editor of 
the American Bee Journal expects to 
attend this convention.) 
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BEE-KEEPING (4 IN DIXIE~ 








Conducted by J. J. W1iLpER, Cordele, Ga. 


A Great Trip and Honey Crop of 125,000 
Pounds 


On the morning of Oct. 7, I boarded 
an early train for a trip to my apiaries 
170 miles below here, on the famous 
Suwanee river, in Florida. At sundown 
of the same-day I was at my packing- 
house near the middle of Columbia 
county, and found Johnny Calhoun, 
who has charge of my bees there, and 
his helper, very busy packing honey. 
Next morning we started on our trip 
visiting the 8 apiaries scattered around 
over the country 3 to 6 miles out, con- 
sisting of 450 colonies, of which Mr. 
Calhoun has charge. 

I found that he had been a prudent 
bee-keeper, and all of his work had 
been satisfactory. He had harvested a 
a great crop of honey. After staying 
there two days I went to the other 
packing-house some 20 miles away, on 
the line of Columbia and Suwanee 
counties. There I found Mr. Landrum, 
who has charge of 8 apiaries scattered 
through the country, consisting of 
about 300 colonies, very busy with Azs 
crop of honey, and greatly encouraged 
and enthusiastic over bee-keeping, ask- 
ing me to furnish him with more bees 
the coming season, which I promised 
to do. I met with everything in the 
way of encouragement here, and after 
staying two days I started for another 
packing-house about the middle of 
Suwanee county, and 10 miles from 
the last packing-house. I found Mr. 
Recves, who has charge of 8 apiaries 
Scattered around in that vicinity, con- 
sisting of 600 colonies, and his helper 
very busy packing honey, but owing to 
some “set backs” he had not made the 
Progress in the honey harvest that the 
others had, but taking all things under 
Co::sideration he had done very well. 

‘ fter a day’s stay here looking over 





the business, I departed for home, and 
upon arriving I found they were wind- 
ing up our packing here. Then I braced 
up and took courage, and my enthu- 
siasm mounted almost to the sky, be- 
cause I had harvested, all told, over 
125,000 pounds of surplus honey this 
season, and without feeding the bees 
any. In good locations this amount of 
honey could have been harvested with 
half the number of colonies, but in 
such poor locations as I have, it is in- 
deed gratifying for me to know that 
my harvest was So great. Some of my 
“air castles” are beginning to mate- 
rialize, and I feel as if I had just started 
in bee-keeping, for surely I am not at 
a stopping point. 


a> 





Wants an Apiary in the South 


DEAR MR. WILDER:—I have a trade for 
bees and honey, and I would like to have 
anapiary inthe South. I want it near the 
coast on account of the low freight rates. I 
am familiar with the bee-business, and can 
therefore understand easily what you write. 

1. What are your sources of honey? 

2. Where is the best place to locate ? 

3. What is the price of bees there? 

4. What is your average crop per colony? 

5. How many colonies can be keptin one 
locality ? 

6. Could I divide and make two good colo- 
nies from one by the time the main honey- 
flow comes ? . 

7. Do you think I could find 200 colonies. in 
some section there, that I could buy? 

West Newton, Mass. H. P. DYAR. 


1. Our sources of honey are too 
numerous to give a complete list at 
this time However, titi, poplar, gall- 
berry, tupelo gum, cotton and par- 
tridge-pea are good honey-plants in 
the territory that I shall refer you to. 

2. The territory along the line of 
Georgia and Florida, say 70 miles 
above and below, will be found to be 
our best honey-producing section, and 
most any bee-keeper can find just such 








a location as he wants in that section 
but it would be advisable to look it 
over well before settling. 

3. From 50 cents to $8.00 er colony, 
depending upon their condition, hives 
they are in, etc. 

4. From 30 to 60 pounds of comb 
honey,and from 40 to 80 pounds of 
extracted, depending upon seasons, 
which makes the average about 40 and 
60 pounds for successive seasons. 

5. From 50 to 300 colonies, depend- 
ing of course upon the quantity and 
quality of the honey-plants in that 
locality. In most localities 60 or 70 
colonies would be enough. 

6. Yes, in locations where there is 
spring titi, which begins yielding the 
latter part of February. In other locali- 
ties this could not be done. 

7. Yes, ty gathering them up through 
the country. 
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Looking Towards Dixie 


DEAR MR. WILDER:—Wouid you kindly 
tell me how many colonies you have; 
whether you run for comb or extracted 
honey; what is your success in wintering, 
and how long is the season there? 

A number of ponte ago I was in the bee- 
business in Ohio, but dropped out of the 
game; now lam taking it up again, and am 
100king towards the southland. 

Boyne Falls, Mich, W. A. DAVOLL. 


I cannot tell how many colonies of 
bees I have,for it has been a number 
of years since I knew exactly, and I 
don’t even know how many apiaries 
I have, but I have more than 35, and 
more than 2000 colonies of bees. 

We have no winter problems. At 
the close of the season, or just at the 
approach of cold weather, we see that 
all queenless colonies are united. In 
some cases we equalize stores. Our 
season begins the first of March and 
lasts until November. 

We would be glad to have you visit 
Dixie and look around, and if you can 
get suited remain with us. 





—~— 


Apiary Work for November 


The honey-flow has been very good 
in nearly all sections of the South, even 
up tothe close of the season, and it is 
hardly necessary to say anything about 
feeding, but it might be necessary to 
equalize stores some in order that all 
colonies may be supplied. This is such 
an easy and simplé job that most bee- 
keepers know how to do it. 


Very weak and queenless colonies 
should be united at the last round of 
apiary work,and a good and simple 
way to do this is by Dr. C. C, Miller’s 
plan; that of placing a single sheet of 
newspaper over the stronger colony, 
and setting the weaker colony on it. 
The bees will do the rest by tearing 
away the paper between the two. 
tried this plan last season. It gave 
good results. It is a poor plan to 
leave weak colonies scattered through 
the apiary, for they will dwindle down 
by next spring, and the robbers will 
clean them out and cause much excite- 
ment among the bees. 


Nothing but water-proof covers 
should be left on the hives, and they 
must fit down well. The top-bars of 
the brood-frames should be cleared of 
bur and brace combs, and as much of 
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the propolis removed as possible. Hives 
which have been elevated by means of 
extra strips should belet down on their 
regular bottoms, using the side with 
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Advertising Honey Through 
the Mails 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


“If Lam right, Mr. Doolittle sent samples 
of extracted honey through the mails a long 
time ago, and in this way built up quitea 
trade. Now that extracted honey is slow of 
sale in the markets, my thoughts have been 
turned inthe direction of advertising and 
selling honey in a mail order way, and I 
therefore ask you to give us something of 
what you did along this line before you 
turned your attention much to comb-honey 
production. As lama reader of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, will you please tell us of 
this matter through the columns of that 
paper ?” 

Yes, at one time I did quite a_busi- 
ness in selling honey through samples 
sent in the mails. I would put an at- 
tractive advertisement in a paper hav- 
ing a large circulation, stating that I 
would send a sample of my honey for 
10 cents, and allow the 10 cents to ap- 
ply on the first purchase amounting to 
$1.00 or more. By way of preparation 
for doing this, I made the winter be- 
fore, from section material, little boxes 
holding 4% of a pound of honey, so that 
this, together with the box and wrap- 
ping, would weigh a little less than 5 
ounces, so that 5 cents would cover 
thespostage on the same. 

These boxes were waxed on the in- 
side, so they could not leak, and then 
stored away in a dust-proof box, wait- 
ing until next September or October 
when the nice, thick clover or bass- 
wood honey would begin to candy. As 
soon as signs of candying were dis- 
covered, the whole mass was stirred, 
which hastened the candying, and gave 
the honey a more even and finer grain 
than if no stirring was done. 

At the time of making these little 
boxes for samples by mail, I made 
other boxes of (-inch stuff, that would 
hold 2%,3 and 10 pounds each, wax- 
ing these the same as the others. 
When the honey had become as thick 
as it would conveniently run, all of 
these boxes were “run” full, set away 
and the honey allowed to harden, say 
up to about Dec. 1. A printed slip was 
then folded and put in the top of each 
box, briefly describing extracted honey 
(many at that time not knowing just 
what extracted honey was), and telling 
how, through a proper degree of heat, 
this hardened, granulated honey could 
be brought back to liquid again; then 
the covers were nailed on and I was 
ready to proceed. 


Nice honey of this kind was so at- 
tractive to me, that I argued that thou- 
sands of people would be glad and 
happy to buy nice, ripe, thick, rich 
clover and basswood honey, if they 
only knew where they could get it; 
could feel sure that they were getting 





the shallower entrance. Covers made 
of sap lumber should by all means be 
painted, fora lot of moisture will be 
sure to penetrate. 
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it direct from the producer, and thus 
know that it was pure. I also believed 
that the man in the country, right in 
and by his own apiary, and advertising 
what he had for sale,as honey from 
“Linden Grove,” or “Clover Meadow 
Apiary,” in the beautiful scenic regions 
of central New York, had a better 
chance of building up a trade than did 
the man who lived in a large city and 
bought his honey at wholesale in that 
city market. 


As extracted honey in those days 
brought from 18 to 22 cents per pound, 
I put the price of the 2% pound pack- 
age at 50 cents; the 5-pound package 
at $1.00. and the 10-pound package at 
$2.00, delivered at the railroad station. 
Or, if so desired, I would mail the 2%- 
pound package, if 90 cents accompanied 
the order. Quite a lot was sold in this 
way, and with only the once advertis- 
ing. 

While lying awake one night a new 
scheme occurred to me, which was to 
mail one of the 4%-pound packages to 
the postmaster in some place along the 
Atlantic coast, or some interior city 
where there was so little forage for 
bees that few if any were kept, using 
for this work places having from 20,000 
to 50,000 population; such places as 
were not liable to have large shipments 
of honey sent to them. The next 
morning found me mailing samples to 
three different places, requesting that 
the postmaster, or one of his deputies, 
after sampling the honey, call the atten- 
tion of his friends, or those coming 
after their mail, to the matter, and if 
sales could be made amounting to $5.00, 
I would include a 2%-pound package 
free for his or the deputies’ trouble, or 
if a sale of $10 was made, a 5-pound 
package would be sent free. In this 
way several could “form a club,” so 
that the freight on the shipment would 
be very much less to each one. 


I believed this to be a generous offer, 
but as it was to be inthe way of an ad- 
vertisement, I thought it would pay 
well, as it would be likely to secure 
permanent customers. These, through 
being: pleased, would call the attention 
of their friends to the matter, and in 
this way a trade would be built up that 
would expand to large proportions. 

This took all the extracted honey I 
could spare that year, and undoubtedly 
would have led to a large business had 
not two things happened. The first 
was, that my father became helpless, so 
that I had to devote much of my time 
in lifting him and caring for him dur- 
ing the remaining 5 years that he lived, 
which called for retrenchment rather 
than expansion in the bee-business. 
And the other thing was, that I was 
offered for all the comb honey I could 





produce one-half more than could b< 
obtained for the extracted, even did | 
carry out this advertising by mail plan. 
And the comb-honey offer took ad/ o{ 
my crop without any effort on my part 
further than to deliver it to my nearest 
city and get the cash for it all in one 
lump. 

Thenthere was another thing which 
changed the whole outlook of the ex- 
tracted honey matter, coming on soon 
after this; the big dealers in extracted 
honey began to mix glucose with it, so 
that they might reap a greater profit. 
From this the cry of “adulterated 
honey” was rampant in the country, 
and the price of extracted honey was 
soon cut nearly in half. For-all these 
reasons I felt justified in keeping on 
with the comb-honey part of our pur- 
suit, and have produced but very little 
extracted honey during the last quar- 
ter of a century. 


During that quarter century many 
changes have taken place, and mail- 
order houses have sprung up for almost 
all kinds of merchandise. If we could 
only have such “parcels post” in this 
country as they have “across the 
ocean,” extracted honey could be sent 
to any place in the United States, as 
well asall other goods of different 
kinds. 

Of course, comb honey will never be 
handled by mail very much on account 
of the liability of breakage; but ex- 
tracted honey can be sent in jacketed 
tin cans if it is not considered best 
to send it in boxes. However, when 
put up in boxes, as has been given above, 
and allowed to candy solid in these 
boxes there is nothing nicer, to my way 
of thinking. Again, I think ‘a better 
rate of freight could be obtained with 
these boxes should they once come into 
fashion. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Blew Out the Safety Valve 


BY EDWARD F. BIGELOW. 








We were running at high pressure, 
nearing the end of the season’s con- 
tract, when the boiler exploded and 
the pieces landed in the branches of 
an oak tree. It was about the second 
week in September, when the honey- 
bees of a particularly good colony were 
working at high pressure. The weather 
was warm and extremely favorable, and 
in almost every direction were acres of 
golden-rod just coming into perfect 
bloom. I thought to make an experi- 
ment, and to intensify the work of the 
bees by holding them down to the 
capacity of a 10-frame hive with a 
double super on it. 

With most colonies such capacity 
would have been great enough, but 
this had been an unusually large colony 
all summer, one that I think would 
have done justice to 30 frames. But I 
had been reading so much about keep- 
ing more bees and working more with 
your bees, that I decided to accept tlie 
advice and “make the bees do.more 
work.” They were responding with 
extraordinary diligence. A cloud of 
bees was going back and forth from 
that hive. They swarmed around the 
entrance, and at times they covered 
the front. When the cover board of 
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the upper super was lifted, there was a 
sight that would delight the eyes of 
any bee-keeper. It was a boiling, 
seething, roaring torrent of bees. The 
sections were nearly full, and every 
bee was doing its ‘best to complete the 
job. 

Some practical bee-keeper will of 
course say, “ Why, man,don’t you know 
that was not good bee-keeping; you 
should have added two orthree supers ; 
you should have raised them up and 
given them a 10-frame hive?” Admit 
it, of course I should, if honey were 
the only point of view, but in this case 
I wanted to experiment and see what 
would happen. I wanted to make a 
record of the fewest possible days in 
which the lower super, recently put on, 
could be filled. I was literally screw- 
ing down the safety valve to increase 
the pressure, and what sometimes hap- 
pens with other safety valves, after 
such rash treatment, happened here. 
The thing burst. 

It was so late in the year that I had 


never for a moment contemplated the 
swarming. The last time I examined 
the brood-chamber there were no signs 
of queen-cells. But the strain was too 
great. Along about 9 o’clock of a very 
warm day, when a strong aroma of the 
golden-rod nectar extended for many 
rods in every direction from the api- 
ary, suddenly the whole thing boiled 
over, burst, or whatever figure of 
speech you see fit to apply to it. 

In brief, a cloud of bees burst out of 
that hive. The airof the heavens was 
full of lines darting, interlacing, weav- 
ing in every direction. The whole mass 
moved off to the northward and alight- 
ed in an oak tree. Without any exag- 
geration there seemed to be at least a 
bushel basket full of bees. By the help 
of a ladder I climbed up with saw in 
hand, cut off the limb, and with diffi- 
culty lugged it down. It was so heavy 
that it was extremely difficult to handle 
without jostling the swarm to the 
ground. From the very weight of the 
bees some of the lower ends did occa- 
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By THE HELP OF A LADDER I CLIMBED Up WitTH SAw IN HAND, CuT OFF THE LIMB. 





AND WITH DIFFICULTY LUGGED IT DOWN.’ 








sionally fall off, and I had to wait for 


them to cluster again. Here was an 
opportunity. Secretary and stenog- 
rapher from the office came out first to 
admire and then to assist. The branch 
was clamped firmly to an upright sup- 
port, and several photographic studies 
made of it. 

Then we took it homeward to the 
apiary,the young lady carrying it on 
her shoulder—perhaps not for a long 
distance, but far enough to supply a 
good photograph. Gently the colony 
was laid on the ground in front of a 
light, 5-frame swarming hive. We did 
not urge nor shake it off,asis often 
the custom with swarming bees, but 
laid the whole thing so carefully on 
the sheet that not a bee was disturbed. 
This was done to see whether they 
would appreciate a new home, the 
mouth of which was some 18 inches 
away. It was almost grotesque to see 
the mannerin which some of those bees 
turned and gazed in. Don’t O bee- 
keeper, thinkI am_ taking poetic 
license, nor speaking figuratively when 
I say that the bees changed their ex- 
pression of discomfort to one of joy 
when they beheld the mouth of that 
home so near. It must have been joy, 
because it caused delight, even laugh- 
ter, when the spectators saw how sud- 
denly they stampeded toward the en- 
trance to that hive. Into it they went 
by the pint, and the quart, and the 
peck, but the trouble was that the in- 
terior of the hive would not hold much 
more than a peck and a half, while 
there was nearly a bushel of bees to 
be accommodated. They covered the 
front of the hive,and remained that 
night an inch and a half deep over the 
front, sides and top. The next day I 
changed to a full 10-frame hive, every 
frame being nearly covered. 

Who can surpass that for a large 
swarm so late in the year? Query: If, 
according to the old nursery rhyme, a 
swarm of bees even so late as July is 
“not worth a fly,” can anybody remem- 
ber what they are worth in September ? 

Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn. 
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The Conditions in Southern 
California 


BY W. K. MORRISON. 


Bee-keeping in this part of the coun- 
try is looking up. This is on account 
of the rise in the price of honey. This 
is not so high—about 7 cents—but it is 
a good deal better than 4%. I am very 
strongly convinced that the price could 
be raised considerably higher, but 
many bee-keepers would have to mend 
their ways. 

There are many here who must rea- 
lize on their honey crop just as soon 
as itis produced. They rush to town, 
get the 5 gallon cans, and sell at once. 
These men depress prices. To stop 
this practice is the problem, but it can 
be stopped. 

Southern California is fast settling 
up with a good class of people. Los 
Angeles is becoming a great masterful 
city of splendid homes and factories. 
No city in this country is growing so 
fast, and San Diego follows suit. The 
result is that there is now a fine local 
market for honey. Curiously enough 
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many bee-keepers ignore the existence 
of this market. Their eyes are fixed 
on some far-away country. They fail 
to see the home market. From my own 
observation bulk-comb honey, put up 
Texas fashion, would solve the prob- 
lem. I have talked to some about this, 
and they nearly all disagree with me. 
They seem to think that such methods 
might answer very well in “wild and 
woolly Texas,” but not for graceful, 
esthetic California. I differ with them, 
and know whereof I speak. It is my 
opinion that California can consume 
all its own honey. 


Glucose is imported into this State 
by the train load. It is stacked up in 
all the grocery stores in large quanti- 
ties, and yet honey is the principal 
article of export from San Diego. It 
is sent to the poor, poverty-struck 
countries of England, Germany and 
Holland. Rich and opulent California 
uses glucose for the children’s lunch. 
To a large extent the bee-keepers are 
to blame for this state of affairs. They 
put up their honey in a way not appre- 
ciated by the consumers. The common 
package for honey here is the Ball- 
Mason jar, and, in my opinion, it is a 
poor package. It is too fragile and too 
expensive. Paper jars or tin cans (2 
pounds) would be far better. The 5- 
gallon can simply throws the honey 
business into the hands of the com- 
mission men, jobbers and wholesalers. 

I have traveled all over Texas, and it 
strikes me the people are very little, if 
any, different from the people here. 
Life and property are fully as safe as 
here, and in some cases the laws are 
superior—the Homestead law for ex- 
ample. For 30 years the Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fe railroads have run 
this State—with an iron hand. Lately 
it has reformed, and laws copied from 
Oklahoma and Texas have been en- 
acted” From 1890 to 1900 California 
attracted no immigration. From 1900 
to 1910 it did better, but from 1910 to 
1920 promises to furnish a phenomenal 
record. Ere long Los Angeles promi- 
ses to overtake all the cities of this 
country except three. Not only so, 
but little towns are springing up every- 
where, promising a fine local market— 
if bee-keepers will cater to it. 

One might think the opportunities 
have all been appropriated. On the 
contrary, there are all sorts of open- 
ings for capable bee-men. Plenty of 
apiaries may be had that are “run 
down at the heel,” and need care. It 
is no longer necessary to live a hermit 
life in the mountains, with the coyotes 
for company at Sunday dinner. You 
may live in town, keep an “auto,” and 
look after your bees 20 miles away with 
much ease. 

The right way, in my opinion, is to 
have an acre lot near the post-office, 
church and school, build a tent house 
and live like a king. A tent house 
costing $250 is better to live in than a 
$10,000 bungalow. The chief health 
officer of Chicago, in a speech here 
last winter, said he did not see what 
people wanted with houses, tents were 
so much better. 

With a good garden, a cow and a 
flock of chickens, you are independent 
of grocers and butchers. All wéznter 
long you may have fruits and vegeta- 
bles from your own garden. By doing 





‘world” here. 


this you are not in such a hurry to sell 
your honey “ at any old price.” 

The line of fruits and vegetables is 
long,and it is intensely interesting to 
watch the different plants develop. We 
have only had our place 18 months, 
but the results have been very satis- 
factory. We have had a little crop of 
peaches from trees that came by mail. 
We will probably have strawberries, 
blackberries, raspberries and melons 
for Christmas, all from our own lot. I 
find that in many spots a considerable 
number of tropical fruits can be grown 
with success, notably avocados, cheri- 
moyers, zapotes, jujubes, bananas, plan- 
tains, mangoes, etc. Among vegeta- 
bles you may have cassava, chayotes, 
rosella, couve-tronchuda, sea-kale, and 
a lot of others. 

There is no necessity of any one 
punishing himself and injuring his 
health by trying to get along on two 
meals a day. The expense of living is 
less than it is back East. If you have 
no money, come anyway, work is 
plentiful, and homes can be bought on 
“tick.” Failing in this you can go 
south of here and get deer, bear, prong- 
horn antelope, mountain sheep, etc., 
in abundance, and game birds by the 
million. 

Do not think we are “out of the 
We are not. I heard 
every shot at the first battle of Tia 
Juana, Mexico, and saw the red flag of 
the Socialists flying over the Custom 
House. After the second battle Gen. 
Orozco and his men passed our door 
prisoners of war. Later Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, “the Divine Sarah,” passed 
by on her way to Coronado Beach. 
Emma Goldman gave us 2 lecture on 
dramatic art, and Joseph Fels, the rob- 
ber philanthropist, gave usa call. The 
Pacific fleet throws its search light 
quite often on our house, and 
the concussion of its 10-inch guns 
shakes our windows and causes us to 
lose sleep at times. For $2.00 one 
may go to Ensenada, Lower California, 
and see one of the grandest bee-coun- 
tries onearth yet unoccupied, or you 
can stray down as far as the burning 


beach of Mazatlan, where strawberries 
and cocoanuts grow side by side. Or, 
you may visit the famous -city of Aca- 
pulco and dream of Spanish galleons 
loaded to the gunwale with silver from 
the mines of Potosi. 

We have good churches and better 
schools than “ back East.” What more 
does one want ? 

Chula Vista, Calif. 


Troppman’s Devices for the 
Apiary 


BY GEORGE W. YORK. 


Mr. George Troppman is one of the 
few bee-keepers in this most northern 
(Bonner) county of Idaho. He is an 
ingenious mechanic, and is ever con- 
triving short cuts in bee-keeping. He 
has an apiary of some 20 colonies, and 
works for both comb and éxtracted 
honey. 

A HIVE-NUMBERING PLAN. 





A picture of Mr. Troppman’s apiary 
is shown herewith. It was taken to 
illustrate his method of numbering 
hives, but for some reason it failed to 
indicate it. Perhaps it can be explained 
so as to be fairly intelligible. 

He takes a piece of 4%x4% section 
for each hive, and puts the figure or 
figures on it as large and plain as pos- 
sible. The piece is then slipped back 
of a small spring that is tacked ona 
rear vertical edge of the hive. On the 
other side of the piece of section may 
be written any records desired con- 
cerning that particular colony. 

I believe Mr. Doolittle also uses 
pieces of sections for the record part, 
and lays them under the hive-covers. 
But on the outside of the hive, as Mr. 
Troppman has them, they serve a 
double purpose. The figures, being 
large and black, can be seen some dis- 
tance away. 


A SIMPLE FOUNDATION CUTTER. 


The illustration herewith gives a 
good idea of Mr. Troppman’s way of 
cutting comb foundation for sections. 




















Mr. GEO. TROPPMAN, OF IDAHO, AND A PART OF His APIARY. 
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TROPPMAN’S FOUNDATION CUTTER. 


A photographer’s long knife, used for 
trimming prints, is fastened to the 
end of a board about 18 inches long, as 
indicated. A narrow strip projects 
just above the main board, against 
which to lay the foundation in order 
to hold it firm and straight. Then 
there is a sliding gauge that can easily 
be set for any width or length desired. 
The picture shows the gauge extended 
beyond the foundation to be cut, so as 
to make it plainer. Of course, when in 
operation the foundation comes against 
the end-block of the sliding gauge. 
The knife, being held very firmly, 
makes a clean and straight cut through 
the foundation. The cutter-board can 
be screwed to a table if desired. 


FASTENING FOUNDATION IN SECTIONS. 


Where one does not have a machine 
made specially for the purpose, such as 
the Daisy foundation fastener, the plan 
used by Mr. Troppman is very good, 
though it may not be new to many. 

He fastens to a board 4 blocks of 
wood just a trifle smaller than the in- 
side of a folded section, and far enough 











irrigated districts. Irrigation is not 
necessary up here in Bonner county. 


BIG PRICE FOR IDAHO HONEY—ENTIRE YIELD 
OF THREE DISTRICTS IS SOLD. 


BotsE, IDAHO, Aug. 20.—All the honey of 
the Boise. Payette and Weiser valleys was 
sold through a deal consummated here to- 
day to the Gregory Fruit Company of Col- 
ton, Calif., represented by R. R. Sutherland, 

It is estimated that the crop will amount 
to no less than 20 cars, and the final delivery 
is expected to be madeby Oct.1. The price 
paid was $2.50 and §2.75 a case, which is con- 
sidered a very good price. 

The Bee-Keepers’ Association of eastern 
Oregon and western Idaho was largely in- 
strumental in making the favorable terms 
which were received. It is said that the 
California honey crop has been almost an 
entire failure because of the drouth. 


Sandpoint, Idaho. 


Shipping Carniolans from their 
Native Land to Finland 


BY PAUL MICKWITZ. 


I promised, last spring, that I would 
write a short description of my trip to 
Carniola, and I feel obliged to do so 


























FASTENING FOUNDATION IN SECTIONS. 


apart so that when the sections are put 
in a section-holder they can be laid 
over the blocks. The blocks are just 
half as thick as the sections are wide 
or deep when lying on their sides. He 
then slightly slants the board holding 
the sections toward the lower side, and 
with a teaspoon pours a little melted 
beeswax along the edge of the founda- 
tion for each section, which fastens it 
securely to the section. 

Any size piece of foundation can be 
used from a small starter to a full 
sheet. Of course, another piece can 
be fastened at the bottom of the sec- 
tion if bottom starters are desired. Or, 
if a full sheet, it can be fastened at both 
top and bottom, and also on the sides 
if cut so as to fill the section completely. 

Here is a clipping I took today from 
the Daily Spokane Spokesman Review. 
Oh, yes, Idaho produces some honey ! 
But wait until Bonner county is heard 
from in a few years ! 

I believe all the honey referred to in 
the enclosed clipping was produced in 


now, as most of my honey, which 
those imported Carniolans stored, is 
ready for market. 

June 1, I started for Carniola to take 
back home with me 150 nuclei of 
bees. Only 75 of these were for my- 
self, the rest were ordered by 27 differ- 
ent customers. The nuclei weighed 
4 pounds net, and were shipped in boxes 
including 5 empty combs for the bees 
to stay on. “ Naked swarms,” z. e., such 
as are shipped without any combs, 
have not proven to go as well such 
long distances as from Carniola to 
Finland. 

Every nucleus was put into a wooden 
box provided with ventilation on sides 
and bottom. Inside, under the top- 
board, was -put a bag containing the 
food, a stiff mixture of honey and su- 
gar—2 pounds of food for about 10 
days. This amount was a little too 
small,so I was obliged to feed sugar 
at the end of this period. The feeding 
was done by putting lump sugar 
through a hole in the board into the 


bag. The bees sucked the sugar through 
the bag if they got plenty of water. 
This was sprinkled every day against 
the wire-netting, or whenever the bees 
seemed restless, 

The 150 nuclei were all loaded into 
one big car, which went directly to 
Stettin. At this point they were loaded 
on the Finnish steamer for Helsingfors. 
I spent about 4 days in the car with my 
“ pets,” but did not feel very easy about 
them until they arrived in Stettin. The 
weather was very warm, and when bees 
are restless from heat on a journey 
they are troublesome to the owner. 
But water, water, nothing else could 
put them in shape again ! 

I had a big crowd of people at every 
station. They asked me the same 
questions every time: “How much did 
they cost ?” “ How much honey do they 
gather?” “Do they bite?” etc. A 
graphophone could have been used with 
much comfort. 


_ All nuclei were in good condition 
in Stettin, but on board the “ Wellamo ” 
they were bothered by an intense heat. 
They could not be watered before we 
landed at Helsingfors, where they were 
distributed. So far, i have not heard 
any serious complaints from my custo- 
mers. 

Of my own nuclei I reduced 50 to 
25 by doubling, and the rest were 
left single. The double colonies have 
given me about 1000 pounds of ex- 
tracted clover and basswood honey. 
The single colonies have developed 
so that they will only winter well. The 
season has been very poor in this part 
of Finland, as we have had no rain for 
six weeks. 

Salo, Finland. 


Observations of a Progressive 
'  Bee-Keeper 


BY FREDERICK GRIFFITH. 


By the frontispiece illustration, and 
on page 243 of the August American 
Bee Journal, “ Pioneer” Dr. Miller ex- 
patiates upon a simple but very valua- 
ble method of queen-rearing, for the 
bee-keeper who wishes to improve his 
stock and rear his own queens. Every 
amateur bee-keeper ought to carefully 
read and digest every word of Dr. 
Miller’s article, as well as the very 
valuable essay of A. C. Allen, on 
“How to Secure a Good Crop of 
Honey.” 

Those articles are replete with good 
suggestions and ideas for the beginner 
as well as for a great many experi- 
enced bee-keepers of this country. 
Those two articles, alone, are worth 
many times over a year’s subscription 
to the American Bee Journal, and are 
well worth framing and hanging ina 
conspicuous place in any man’s apiary. 

While Dr. Miller’s article on queen- 
rearing does not indicate when one 
should requeen an apiary, yet the 
reader gathers from Mr. Allen’s meaty 
article that colonies should go into 
winter quarters headed with a young 
and prolific queen. Hence, about the 
end of the honey season is evidently 
the proper time to follow out Dr. 
Miller’s plan. ; 

Mr. Allen brings out an important 
idea which is under-estimated by a 
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great many bee-keepers—especially be- 
ginners—and which cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, “In union there 
is strength.” It is the rousing colonies 
that produce the honey. And what 
makes rousing colonies? Prolific 
queens ! Queens which fill, with brood 
and eggs, the whole length and breadth 
of the brood-frames. When you find 
the brood-cells scattered—with empties 
between—the quicker you get rid of 
that queen the better. One of the hard- 
est things for a new bee-keeper to do 
is to part with his queens, even if they 
are old and worthless. But an old, 
worn-out queen is a burden, and you 
might as well make up your mind to 
drop her. Whena new queen comes 
along, prolific, clean limbed, filling the 
brood-cells solidly, then you see the 
uselessness of keeping an old queen 
“for the good she has done.” 

Every experienced bee-keeper knows 
how difficult the task is of getting all 
the old colonies in strong enough con- 
dition to enter the supers at the be- 
ginning of the clover bloom. It is safe 
to assume that any one who follows 
Mr. Allen’s suggestions will have 100 
percent of his colonies strong and 
well prepared to gather the nectar 
“that will surely come stalking across 
the plains some few days each season,” 
as Mr. Allen poetically puts it. 

Any system that will give us rousing 
colonies, and the strongest force of 
workers right at the beginning of the 
harvest, cannot fail to give us full su- 
pers. Twenty-five strong colonies will 
store more surplus honey than a hun- 
dred weaklings; therefore, all colonies 
that are not in a condition to work in 
the supers at the beginning of the 
honey-flow should be united with 
others. 


There is no excuse for any bee- 
keeper to allow any part of his apiary 
to remain unproductive by neglecting 
to attend to a few easy, simple details 
that will secure large crops of surplus 
honey. Any one can easily acquire 
the necessary skill who has the energy 
to read such priceless articles as those 
referred to above. 


Mr. Allen’s suggestion of removing 
surplus and uncapped honey from the 
brood-chamber to prevent the crowd- 
ing of the same with honey at the be- 
ginning of the laying season, is inval- 
uable; but to how many beginners 
would this occur ? 

The writer recently visited a small 
apiary whose owner was the son of an 
old bee-keeper, but he had never heard 
of the American Bee Journal, and said 
that he did not know that bee-papers 
were published. This bee-keeper, if he 
may be called one, had hives with mov- 
able frames, but the frames were so 
knitted together that it was impossible 
to remove a single one of them from 
the hives. They had not been lifted 
out for years, and some of them never. 
Something was the matter with his 
bees, but he could not tell.what. A 
glance at the entrance of some of the 
hives, or raising the covers was all that 
an experienced bee-keeper needed to 
do in order to correctly diagnose the 
condition of the bees. Old, worn-out 
queens! They did not swarm last 
year because there was no honey, and 
this year they were too weak to at- 
tempt to propagate their species. 








“Swarm Prevention,” by Louis H. 
Scholl, of Texas; “Closing the Sea- 
son,” by G. M. Doolittle; “ How to Get 
Bees Started in the Supers,” by the 
Editor; and “Queen-Rearing and In- 
crease,” by J. J. Wilder, of Georgia, in 
the August number, are also some of 
the best articles that have ever ap- 
peared in any bee-publication. That 
number was surely an “august” issue, 
in quality as well as name. 

These varied experiences, sugges- 
tions and interchange of ideas, dove- 
tailed together, round out the progres- 
sive bee-keeper and make him suc- 
cessful. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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The ‘* Auto” for Bee- — 


Delivered before the San Bernardino County Bee- 
Keepers’ Club at Redlands, Calif., 


BY GEO. L. EMERSON. 


The first cost will be from $500 up. 
The operating expense varies from % 
to 1% cents a mile, and the mechanical 
expense should not exceed $20 a year 
for the first 5 years, to which you must 
add the price of a new set of tires, for 
the average man will about use upa 
set a year. 

It is practical to buy a second-hand 
machine and rebuild it to suit the bee- 
man’s needs. It is necessary, if you 
are not posted in automobiles, to get 
the services of an expert to examine 
the machine and pass on its worth and 
suitability for rebuilding for your needs. 
Do not hesitate to get a machine be- 
cause you do not know anything about 
one, for they are coming into such 
common use that it will soon be a very 
great inconvenience not to understand 
the handling and ordinary care of a 
machine. As fast as the auto is adapted 
to certain uses, it is found so much 
more satisfactory than the horse that 
usually the horse is never used again. 

Among all the commercial needs, I 
know of none to which the “gas 
wagon” is so necessary as to the pro- 
duction of honey. There are two points 
of advantage that stand out prominently 
in our calling that need not be con- 
sidered in other lines. First, stings 
won’t hurt it and make it run away, 
kick your head off or lie down and die; 
consequently you can haul all your 
supplies right up to the honey house 
and unload them at your pleasure and 
move them away with the same ease. 
The second is, that it saves so much 
time in the rush season. Ina business 
like ours, where we harvest our entire 
crop in the course of a few weeks, any 
convenience of equipment that will 
help us to save time will often mean 
more honey; for, who of us is there 
that has not had considerable loss at 
one time or another by not being able 
to keep up with the pace that the bees 
set? The heaviest extracting that I 
ever had was gathered in 4 days, and 
it was capped solid (black sage). 

The auto is of special value in mov- 
ing bees;-in fact, it removes the most 
disagreeable features, and is very much 
easier on the bees. The jolting does 
not last so long, and a corresponding 
amount of honey is saved as the bees 
keep themselves gorged with honey 
only as long as the motion is con- 
tinued. I have loaded 15 colonies of 





bees, moved them 12 miles, and put 
them in the apiary on the new stands 
in 1 hour and 1&5 minutes. It was all 
done in the cool of the morning, there 
being not much chance of the combs 
melting down. Where horses are used 
about bees, it is atwo-man job; this 
is not necessarily so with the auto. 

One man, with an auto carrying 10 
cases of honey at a time, will haul 
more honey to the station than two 
men with a 4-horse team. If at night, 
the machine has not snowed the 
horses under too far, put on a_ night 
shift and keep it going, as it is not 
tired out. It mayalso be sent to town 
at night for a load of provisions, or 
cases and cans. With us, the auto with 
4 men now does the same work that 
required 8 men and 5 horses, and the 
work is better done. We have 1300 
colonies in 8 apiaries. 

It is practical to use your moter to 
drive your hive-making machinery, 
pump water, saw wood, or any other 
power use,and in this way make it 
earn something whilethe bees are idle, 
but if you want to lay it aside, how 
much cheaper it is to run it inthe shed 
and give it no moreattention than to 
take care oi and feed the horses! 

Few people have grasped the idea 
that the gasoline power is the horse of 
tomorrow. Two men with a large 
tractor can do more plowing thana 
number of men with 30 heads of horses. 
The small orchardist with 5 to 20 acres 
of land must have a team, but there 
is not enough work to keep it busy 
more than half of the time, and the rest 
of the time they are eating their heads 
off. This is not so with the gas tractor, 
the expense stops when you put it in 
the shed. Besides,a machine has no 
will of its own; it will not reach up to 
browse on a tree, or perhaps run the 
cultivator into another tree and knock 
off the bark. While cultivating it does 
not stand on the vegetables; it does 
not get tired and have to rest every 
other round. 

Ona small farm or orchard a small 
machine can do anything that a horse 
can, and do it better and cheaper, but 
this machine should be so arranged 
that it will have the different imple- 
ments attached to a sub-frame which 
is controlled from the operator’s seat. 
A machine may take the place of all 
other farming implements by simply 
attaching the kind of tool you-wish to 
work with. Growing hay for horses is 
a waste; let us use that ground for 
something we can eat ourselves. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


—_—_____—— « 


Bright and Coated Nails 


BY WM. MUTH-RASSMUSSEN. 


In the March number of the Ameri- 
can Bee JournalI noticed the article 
on nails for the covers of comb-honey 
cases. I have always used the plain 
(not cement-coated) nails, but have to 
buy them specially for this purpose. I 
have just been looking over several 
supply catalogs, and none of them 
quote any but cement-coated nails, ex- 
cept the very smallest sizes, 4 to % 
inch. 

This is a fault of the supply-dealers, 
and should be remedied. For covers 
of honey-cases there should be used % 
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or 1 inch bright, flat-head nails of 
No. 18 wire. There are other sizes of 
bright wire nails, which, for different 
purposes, are preferable to the cement- 
coated ones. For instance, in mending 
broken sections, a bright nail is much 
easier pushed into the joint than one 
of the other kind. One serious objection 
to the cement-coated nails is that the 
hammer often slips on the nail-head, 
causing the nail to bend and mar the 
wood, and not infrequently the thumb 
of the left hand gets the deflected blow 
from the hammer. For this reason 
carpenters do not like to use cement- 
coated nails. 

Probably the reason why so many 
bee-keepers are said to use cement- 
coated nails for the covers is that they 
cannot conveniently get the bright 
nails. I see no reason why supply- 
dealers should not keep this kind in 
stock, so that they could be furnished 
when called for, and of any size that 
might be desired by their customers. 
As an illustration of the difficulty and 
inconvenience of getting the bright 
nails, I will.say that I once wrote to 
the H. P. Nail Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who referred me to their San Fran- 
cisco agent, and this again referred me 
to a local dealer, with-whom I was not 
doing business, and who did not keep 
such nails on hand, but had to order 
them specially for me. 

In an old bee-supply catalog I find 
the following bright, flat-head wire 
nails quoted, and the number of wire 
from which each respective size of nail 
is made. These sizes of wire are best 
for bee-keepers’ use. The standard 
wire nails, commonly sold at hardware 
stores, are thicker and will split thin 
wood 

FINE, FLAT-HEAD WIRE NAILS. 


Length of nails. Size of wire. 
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How Does a Bee Find its Way 
Home? 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


Has it some subtle homing instinct 
like a carrier pigeon, or does it merely 
depend upon memory? If a colony of 
bees be removed without any precau- 
tion a distance of 10 rods, at a time 
when they are gathering freely, the 
likelihood is that all the bees that go 
a-field will, upon their return, go 
straight to the old location, and be lost 
to the colony. If they are moved 2 
miles or more, it may be that not a 
single bee will return to the old loca- 
tion. If the bee depended entirely up- 
on instinct, why should it not find its 
home just as readily at a distance of 2 

liles as at 10 rods ? 


DISTANCE FOR SAFE REMOVAL OF BEES 


The practical side of this matter—or 
it least a practical side—will be readily 
een when we try to decide how fara 


colony of bees must be moved so that 
there shall be no danger that any of 
the bees return to the old location. 
Whatever the whole truth may be, we 
are pretty safe to go on the theory that 
the bees depend upon memory. After 
a colony has remained in the cellar all 
winter, it may be put on a stand 5 or 10 
feet from the old place without any 
trouble, although in some cases some 
of the bees will, after flying out, go 
back to the old place. Is this because 
of shorter confinement or because of 
better memories ? 

All bee-keepers are familiar with the 
fact that when bees take their first 
flight in the spring, or when young 
bees have their first play-spell, they fly 
with their heads toward the hive, grad- 
ually in larger circles, but. still with 
their heads toward the hive. By this 
means they are trying to impress upon 
their memories the appearance of the 
hive andits surroundings. 

If a bee depends upon memory, we 
shall find it reasonable to believe that 
circumstances make a great deal of 
difference about bees finding their way 
home from any given distance. Sup- 
pose colony.A and colony B stand side 
by side, and that A has been working 
daily on a field a mile east, and that B 
has been working on another field a 
mile west. Now let both A and B be 
moved a mile east. A bee from Aupon 
going a-field finds itself upon familiar 
ground; and when loaded up, what more 
natural than that it should go straight 
from the spot back to its old location, 
just as ithas done so many times be- 
fore? But a bee from B, which has 
never before been half a mile east of its 
former home, upon loading up will find 
itself on- strange ground, and, depend- 
ing upon memory, will have nothing to 
lead it back to its former home. 

Contradictory. as it may seem, we 
may find in some cases that a ‘bee 
which has never been more than 1% 
miles from home will readily find its 
way back to the old location upon be- 
ing moved 3 miles to a new location. 
Suppose it has been working on Smith’s 
field of alsike 1% miles east. Then 
suppose it is moved 1% miles east of 
Smith’s field, or 3 miles from its old 
home. In starting out to forage, it 
may happen upon Smith’s alsike. So 


it finds its way back to its old home in 
spite of the 3 miles distance which it 
has been moved. 

We are not so much to move bees a 





Dr. MILLERS ¢&). ANSWERS- 


certain distance as we are to move 
them to some place from which they 
are not likely to go to any spot with 
which they are already familiar. H. 
Strodtkoetter reports in Leipziger 
Bienenzeitung, that if he moves his 
bees to a heather field about 5 miles 
away before the heather is in bloom, 
not a bee returns to its old home; but 
if they are moved after the heather is 
in bloom many bees return to the 
former home. This he takes as proof 
that his bees go 5 miles for forage, but 
incidentally it confirms some of the 
views herein advanced. 

“ BEE-LINE ?” 


DO BEES FLY IN A 


It seems like heresy to doubt that 
bees always fly i in a straight line. But 
really do they ? Suppose a bee has 
been in the habit of working on a field 
of clover a mile directly west. Then 
one day it finds no nectar in the clover, 
but scouting half a mile to the north 
from there it finds a field of buck- 
wheat. If it depends upon memory, 
willit not return home by way of the 
clover-field, over a route which it 
knows, rather than by the shorter 
direct course that it does not know ° 

A case that happened years ago is in 
point. Two nuclei were in a double 
hive, the entrances both in front, about 
6 inches apart. The hive faced east, 
and the nucleus at the south side was 
taken away. The bees that had been 
in the south side, upon returning from 
the fields entered the south entrance as 
usual. In a panic they came out, flying 
about and running about, trying the 
same entrance many times. Finally 
they.crawled along the alighting-board 
to the north entrance and were kindly 
received bythe nucleus in the north 
side. When those bees returned from 
the field after that, did they go ina 
“bee-line” to their home? Not they. 
For days it was laughable to see them 
demurely entering the south entrance 
and then just as demurely coming out 
again and walking along the alighting- 
board to the north entrance. They had 
found the north entrance by going 
into the south entrance, and then going 
from there to the north entrance; 
they remembered that way, and. that 
way they continued to go. If they 
failed to use the “ bee-line” in a case 
where the “bee-line” was so easily to 
be seen, would they use it in more 
difficult cases ? 

Marengo, III. 





Send Questions either to the: office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
c: MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT AeS.. bee- keeping questions by mail. 


Two Plans for Requeening an Apiary 


bees are hybrids, red clover and 
Banats. I wish to requeen with goldens. 
This last spring I bought and introduced 
safely a tested golden queen. 


Very early next spring I wish 


My 


First plan: 


to feed this colony to rear drones before 
the other colonies do so. When crowded 
with bees, and the first drones hatch, I will 
take away the queen and start cells similar 


to the plan of laying a combon topof the 
frames. hen the cells are ready to hatch, 
and about the time the colonies I wish to 
requeen begin to have eggs in the drone- 
comb, I aim to remove the old queens and 
substitute the cells. Of course, I can use 
some other colonies to rear queen-cells 
from eggs taken from my breeder. 

Second plan; Later in the season, or after 
the honey-flow, I can rear and introduce 
virgins to colonies, and putting drone-ex 
cluders at the entrances of all hives corn 
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taining undesirable stock, they will not 
mate through the excluders. 


I thought the first plan there would be 
no undesirable drones to worry about. 
Would the queen be first-class mated with 
drones from the same colony, or, in other 
words, with her brother? Would these 
drones, by the first plan, be old enough to 
mate with the queens when they are ready ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—Either of your plans may work, 
although perhaps not exactly as you expect. 
By the first plan you may not succeed in 
having drones in your best colony in ad- 
vance of the others, for if the others are 
stronger they may have drones first in spite 
of your feeding. You will do well to 
strengthen your best colony by giving it 
brood from the stronger of the other colo- 
nies. That will hasten the drones you de- 
sire and delay the others. You can also 
prevent undesirable drones by shaving the 
heads of the drone-brood every 2 weeks. If 
the drones you desire are hatched before 
queen-cells are started, they ought to be old 
enough. But whatabout drones from neigh- 
‘boring colonies? If there are bees within 2 
miles of you, drones from them are likely to 
meet your virgins. 

Killing the old queens and substituting 
queen-cells will interfere a good deal with 
your honey crop, for there will be 10 days or 
so when no eggs will be laid, and that means 
just so many less bees to gather the harvest. 
Some of the queens may be lost on their 
wedding-flight, and that will make matters 
still worse. 

It is doubtful if you will like the plan of 
having queen-cells started by laying a brood- 
comb flat over the top-bars as well as the 
one given on page 243 of the August number 
of this Journal. The former plan originated 
in Austria, and since its first announcement 
the foreign bee journals have had little or 
nothing to say about it, which does not 
speak much for its popularity. ‘ 

Although inbreeding is not always desir- 
able, if you have vigorous stock you may 
have good results from having your virgins 
meet drones from their own colony. A drone 
from a virgin’s own colony is not really her 
brother, but her half-brother. He has the 
same mother, but his father is the grand- 
father of the virgin, and the drone has none 
of the blood of the ees father. ; 

Your second plan will make little or no in- 
terference with your honey crop, and on 
that account is preferable. If I understand 
you correctly, you mean to put excluders at 
the entrances of hives containing undesir- 
able drones, expecting that these excluders, 
while allowing virgins to pass, would pre- 
vent the passage of queens. I amnotsure 
you can get excludet-zinc of thatsort. All 
that Ihave ever seen is made with slots so 
small as to prevent the passage of virgins. 
But you can prevent drones in the way 
already mentioned. 


Introducing Queens—Making Nuclei—Excep- 
tional Cases 


In forming one of my nuclei did not dis- 
cover the queen in the hive from whichI 
took it, but after looking over the removed 
frames carefully, I concluded she must be 
in the hive. In 5 days I looked toseeif the 
new queen had _ begun to lay. I was sur- 
prised to find the queen still in the cage, 
although the candy was eaten out and the 
bees were going in and out freely. I looked 
over the frames and found brood too old to 
be produced by this queen, even had she 
been out of the cage and returned to it. 
Careful search revealed the old clipped 
queen from the parent hive. Was it not 
rather odd that the new queen was _ not de- 
stroyed? In another nucleus I found sealed 
queen-cells, and thought. the queen had 
been destroyed. I was about to close up 
the hive, but decided to see how many cells 
had been started, so I looked at the next 
frame and there was the queen perfectly at 
home and “doing business.” I cut out the 
cells and they have gone on all right. 

ILLINOIS, 

ANSWER.—Although not much is said 
about it in books or papers, neither incident 

ou mention is so very exceptional. I have 

ad quite a number of cases in which the 
queen remained in the cage after the bees 
had eaten out the candy and were freely 
passing in and out of the cage. In some 
cases this had continued for a week when I 
let the queen out of the cage, and it is pos- 
sible that it might have continued indefi- 
nitely, In your case I don’t suppose the 
presence of the old queen in the hive had 
anything to do with the other queen remain- 
ingin the cage. At any rate in thecasesI 





have had there was no other queen inthe 
hive. You may ask why did not the bees 
kill the new queen as soon as they could get 
at her, seeing their old queen was in the 
hive. I don’t know why it is, but it is a fact 
that bees will not molest a queen ina cage 
as readily as they will out of it. If that 
queen had come out of the cage, itis quite 
likely*she would have been killed. Even 
thenshe might not have beenif the older 
queen were quiteold, for with the old queen 
in the hive bees will suffer a young one to 
be introduced, either virgin or laying. In 
one respect, however, you had something 
very unusual. You had a queen remain in 
the cage after the cage was open, and you 
had the bees practically accept a new queen 
withthe old one present. I never had both 
of these things happen at the same time. 

The other case—the bees starting queen- 
cells with the young queen present—is, I 
think, still more common, hen a virgin 
queen is present, and the bees have eggs or 
young brood, they may start cells and then 
destroy them later. When a laying queen is 
introduced, [ think it is the rule rather than 
the exception for the bees to start cells, to 
be destroyed by them a little later; although 
Iam not sosure about their destroying the 
cells, for I have generally taken the destroy- 
ing into my own hands. 


Bees Throwing Out Larvae and Young Bees 


Whatis the cause of bees throwing out 
their young, at intervals, the brood that 
have just past the larval stage? I have no- 
ticed, from March of this year up to date, 
the bees of every one of my hives at times 
throwing out white brood; and my neighbor 
informs me that he has noticed one of his 
colonies dragging out hatching brood—young 
bees that could crawl. He says this colony 
bas plenty of stores in the brood-chamber, 
and he has taken 25 pounds of honey from it 
in the last few days (not from the brood- 
chamber, but from the super). 

Now, I suppose that this destruction of 
brood was due either to lack of supplies or 
to the moth worm. TENNESSEE. 


_ANSWER.—I don’t know. You are quite 
right in thinking that starvation and the 
moth can generally be given as the cause of 
destruction of brood; starvation if the 
brood be still white, and the moth if it be 
nearly mature. But in the present case it 
cannot be starvation, and hardly the moth, 
since you had that in mind and would be on 
the lookout for it. Poison is the next guess. 
If it werein fruit-bloom it might be from pois- 
onous spraying; but you sayit has continued 
from March until the latter part of Septem- 
ber. Is there a possibility of any other kind 
of polgon ? Canany one help witha better 
guess 


Changing the Location of Colonies 


I have 6 colonies of bees which I keep for 
pastime and study, as they please me and 
take up manyinteresting moments. I would 
like a Ilttle information, but first I must ex 
a. The hives are scattered, and I would 
ike to have them closer together. One hive 
is north of my house, 3 west of the house, 
about 20 feet from the first, then about 50 feet 
farther west comes another, and then again 
about 80 feet west is the last one. The ad- 
vice I seek is when and how to get theseall 
tothe east of the house. I winter them in 
the cellar. I will greatly appreciate your 
advice. IOWA. 

ANSWER.—That’s easy. You willsoon put 
them in the cellar, and when you put 
them out in the spring, without any cere- 
mony, you can put them just where you 
wantthem. Tobe sure, some say that bees 
remember through the winter where their 
old stands were, but there cannot be much 
trouble from that, for I have many times 
put my bees on new stands in the spring 
without trouble. 


Getting Honey from a Box-Hive 


In June I found a large swarm of bees and 

ut them ina shoe-box, not having any bee- 

ive. I have left them in the shoe-box, and I 
think there must be about 100 pounds of 
honey in it, as it is all that I can do to lift it. 
What is the best way to get a portion of this 
honey without damaging the bees or their 
winter supply? What is the best way to 
keep bees over winter? My cellar is rather 
cold, and slightly damp. Would it do to 
keep them there? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWER.—It is very doubtful whether you 
can take any honey away without badly 


damaging the chances of the bees for sa‘ 
wintering. Better leave it until spring, . 
until next summer after the bees hay, 
swarmed. They will not waste it, and you 
can get later what honey they can spare, if 
they were in a movable-comb hive you cou!d 
safely take the honey now. 

You are in latitude 41 north, or a little 
more, and in Illinois that’s very nearly the 
dividing line between outdoor and cela r 
wintering, with mostly cellaring. But if 
your Cellar is damp and cold. and there is no 
way to warm it, you may do better outdoors. 
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Feeding for Winter—Foundation 


1. When shallI give the bees their large 
feed for winter ? 

2. How many pounds of sugar should | give 
a colony that has very little stores at the 
present time? 

3. How many pounds of comb foundation 
would it take to fill one brood-chamber of 10 
frames with full sheets? Also, to fill one 
super with 28 sections ? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—I, The sooner the better. Sep- 
tember is none too early, but in your locality 
there will be warm days much later. 

2. Twenty-five pounds of sugar is none too 
much for a colony that has nostores. From 
that you must deduct for any stores they 
have on hand. Remember, however, that's 
the weight of the sugar, not sugar syrup, 
and the water in the syrup will of course be 
additional weight. 

3. For 1o Langstroth frames it takes about 
1% pounds of medium brood foundation, 
and one pound of light brood. For 28 sec- 
tions it will take about 4% pound of thin 
foundaiton. 


How to Get Bees Cheapest 


I lost all my bees last winter. I suppose 
from starvation. I don’t know how to han- 
dle them, but am tryingto learn. How can 
I get bees cheapest and learn how to take 
care of them ? NORTH DAKOTA. 

ANSWER.—1 don’t know how you can get 
bees cheapest. Depends upon _ circum- 
stances. Generally you will do best to buy 
near home so as to avoid the heavy expense 
of expressage, for railroads will not carry 
less than a car-lot of bees by freight. Some- 
times there may be bees purchasable within 
a short distance of you without your know- 
ing it. Asmall advertisement in this Jour- 
nal might bring you knowledge of such 
cases. It will be worth your while, too, to 
keep watch of the advertising columns of 
the bee journals next spring, for some one 
may there offer bees for sale that will meet 
your needs. As your bees died, perhaps 
you have saved the combs in conk shape. 
Even if not in very good shape bees can 
cleanthem up, By spring the new parcels 

ost will be in operation, and it may be that 

ees will be offered to be sent by parcels 
post in light shipping-cases. These you 
could put upon your empty combs or else 
upon full sheets of foundation. 

As to learning how to to take care of bees, 
there are two ways—three, really. First, 
you can learn through your own experience 
and mistakes. Second, you can learn from 
the experience of others. Third, you can 
combine thetwo. The first is an excellent 
way. What you learn that way you are 
likely tolearn for keeps. But it is an ex- 
pensive way. Anda veryslow way. I learned 
in that way thatitis not a good plantotry 
to increase too rapidly. But it was an ex- 
ws lesson, for it cost me 48 colonies of 
ees—rather parts of’colonies, for they were 
weaklings. For a very few cents 1 might 
have learned the same lesson from the ex- 
perience of others, as given in books and 
papers—if I had had the books and papers. 
But books and papers about bees were not 
as plenty thenas now. The third way is the 
best way. Get all you can from the experi- 
ence of others, by getting a number of books 
and papers. You may think a single book is 
enough. But by studying a second book, 
evenif the same facts are presented, you 
will get a different view, and if you are 
goingtodovery much with bees it will pay 
you in dollars and cents to spend a good 
deal for reading. Then put into practice 
what vou learn from reading, and add toit 
your own experience. There is really no 
short cut, although learning from reading is 
a very short cut as compared with going 
through it all for yourself. But it pays all it 
costs, both in dollars and cents and in satis- 
faction. aE SOM ee 


I have one hive consisting of two full- 
depth supers of 8 frames each, one ontop 
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of theother. The hive is extra heavy and 
nust be full of honey, 

Now I want to take off the top story and 
confine the bees to the lower one; but it is 
possible the queen may be in the top part. 
In that case what should I do,I am just a 
beginner ? OWA. 


ANSWER.—Your problem is not a hard one, 
only it would have been better if you had 
acted earlier. It will be better if you can 
operate on a day warm enough for bees to 
fly, but a pretty cool day will do by taking 
certain precautions. Lift off the upper 
story and setit near the hiveon an empty 
story, or something of the kind so as not to 
crush bees. Then set another empty story 
on the hive so you can brush the bees into 
itunless the day is so warm that bees will 
not be chilled by falling on the ground. Now 
brush the bees from each comb of the re- 
moved upper story into the hive on the 
stand. ; 

As you lift. each one out note whether 
there is any brood in it. If there is, then 
you must exchange it for one of the combs 
in the lower story, for you must leave all 
brood with the bees. Beside this you must 
make sure that you leave with the bees the 
comuenens of about 4 frames filled with 
ioney. 


Wintering With Empty Brood-Nest and a Full 
Super of Honey Above 


I have so colonies of bees with empty 
brood-chambers. Can | winter them with a 
full extracting super on top? What wouid 
youdo? VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER,—There is no reason why your 
bees should not winter satisfactorily with 
empty Combs ii _ the brood-chamber and ex- 
tracting combs filled with honey above, pro- 
vided your extracting combs are of usual 
size, So as to contain 25 poundsof honey or 
pore. They would probably ask nothing 

etter. 


Questions from a Subscriber in South America 


1. Can you tell me whether J. J. Wilder's 
apiary would bea good ee for a youth to 
learn practically all branches of apiary 
work, and whether he would take a youth 
and pay him wages from April to Septem- 
ber ? Could you recommend any other man? 

My eldest son—just under 18—will leave 
school next Easter and attend the Ontario 
Agricultural College near Guelph, Canada. 
rhe terms are from September to April, and 
I should like to find a large apiary south of 
latitude 34 degrees, where my son can go 
from April to September and work for 
wages, and where he could learn from actual 
practice every branch of the business of 
what he learns in theory at the college. I 
want him south of latitude 34 to learn what 
will suit this climate, where we rarely ex- 
perience frost at noon—never snow—and 
where bees can get pollen almost every 
month inthe year in varying quantities. I 
want him to master queen-breeding and the 
improvement of bees; to learn all about 
spring management, strengthening the colo- 
niesfor honey-flows, working for comb and 
extracted honey, and seeing large quantities 
put up for market, etc. Similarly another 
year from April to September I want him 
in a large poultry farm south of latitude 34, 
if 1 can find one. Can you help me? 

2. Do any of the great apiarists like G. M. 
Doolittle, Dr. C. C. Miller, E. W. Alexander 
(deceased), Wesley Foster, J. J. Wilder, 
Louis Scholl and others make their income 
absolutely from their apiaries? I have 
read, “Keep more bees,” and that mixed 
farming does not pay; “noone thing is done 
well—each gets somewhat neglected.” Then 
I have read strong advice not to depend up- 
on one thing alone. Combine, for instance, 
Doultry and bees, or vice versa, or add poul- 
try to orchard work, and so on. 

3. I think my son ought to be able, in three 
or four years, to make a profit of three or 
four thousand dollars a year. Is this likely 
with very little capital to start with? Do 
the majority get a living from something be- 
sides the apiary? Do their writings for 
journals add alot? Here we are near a city 
of more than a million and a quarter inhabi- 
tants. I work in an office in Buenos Ayres, 
and live out here in eer and attend, 
Saturday afternoons and a little on Sundays 
t. a dozen hives. From 1o colonies I secure 
season before last) $150(American money), 
on comb and extracted honey. 

t. I would like your opinion or advice as to 
te advisability of having all eggs in one 
basket. It is looking far ahead, as my son 
vill not make a start here until after he 
finishes at the Ontario Agricultural College 


in 1915. Will you do me the favor of se_ding 
me copies of the rules of bee-keepers’ “asso 
ciations in different parts of America, to 
help me to form an association here, also 
foul brood laws ? 

5. Mr. Doolittle, in his book, “A Year in an 
Out-Apiary,” speaks of turning his bottom- 
boards deep side up in winter, shallow side 
up, and narrow entrance in spring. I turn 
deep side up in spring for ventilation, shal- 
low side up in winter for warmth. 

BUENOS AYRES, SOUTH AMERICA. 


ANSWERS.—1. My impression is that Mr. 
Wilder is a good man and a good bee-keeper 
with whom there would be a fine chance for 
the things you desire. As to the matter of 
pay, you would learn that by private corres- 
pondence. As to poultry farms in the South, 

do not know of any, although there may be 
anumber. A small advertisement ina bee 
ournal or a poultry journal would no doubt 

ring you information on that point. 

2. | cannot for certain tell about the names 
you mention, but my impression is that each 
of them gets practically all his income from 
bee-keeping or something connected with it. 
Opinions differ as to whether it is better to 
‘keep more bees”’ or to unite something 
else with bee-keeping—and rightly. One 
man may do better to stick to bees alone; 
another may profitably unite with it some 
other line. 

3. [think you have set your mark pretty 
high, and I doubt if it would be reached in 
one casein a hundred. The great majority 
of bee-keepers get only a part—in most cases 
only a small part—of theirincome from bees. 
The circulation of a bee journal is compara- 
tively limited, so that it cannot pay the 
prices that periodicals of larger circulation 
can pay. Indeed, most of the writing for bee 
journals has for its pay the pleasure of help- 
ing others. 

4, It's rather a ticklish matter to give ad 
vice about having “all one’s eggs in one bas- 
ket,’ but | would say don’t start in at first 
with only one basket. and don’t throw away 
the other baskets until you feel quite sure 
you will not need them again. In most loca- 
tions there are years of failure, and there 
may be 2 or 3 such years in succession. 
Plainly it would not be wise to depend upon 
bees alone without having enough ahead to 
tide over any possible years of failure. 

I thirk you will get the printed matter you 
desire by writing to General Manager N. E. 
France, of Platteville, Wis: 

5. It is quite likely that even in your local- 
ity you would do better to have more room 
below bottom-bars in winter, although there 
is not thesame chance for dead bees to be 
in the way that there is in colder climates. 
It would be better to have a deep space all 
the year around, but in summer the bees 
will build down if too much space is given. 
If your bees do not build down, the deeper 
the space in summer the better. 


Number of Egss Laid by a Queen—The Black Bees 
of Switzerland 


About that article in'the American Bee 
Journal, page 308, “‘ Number of Eggs Laid by 
a Queen,” from the Schweizerische Bienen- 
zeitung, page 257. Now, asl am a Swiss, too, 
and have kept bees for a number of years in 
the old country, I may be able to tell some- 
thing more. ; 

It says in one place, ‘‘ Brood-rearing in his 
best colonies began about Feb. 10.” This 
was no doubt outdoors. where brood-rear- 
ing begins earlier than ina cellar. Nobody 
in Switzerland winters his bees in a cellar. 
They are all kept in bee-houses or sheds. 
And, further, those brown or black Swiss 
bees do not asa rule breed up and have as 
much brood as the Italians or Carniolans. 
But one thing is sure, they never swarm half 
as much as the Italians or Carniolans, and 
this ensures them a good honey crop. Some 
15 to 25 years ago there were bees imported 
from Italy and Carniola by the thousand 
every year, but soonour leading bee-keepers 
found out that these bees swarmed to ex- 
cess, and started rearing theirown queens. 

The honey season in Switzerland starts 
with the first days of May, as soonas the 
fruit bloom opens. This lasts almost through 
the whole month, They figure on some 
honey from the. fruit trees every two years. 
Then, again, every two years we figure on 
some honey-dew from the pine trees. Some- 
times the honey-dew starts in May and lasts 
until the last daysin July, but is heavy for 
only a few days. ¥ s 

Their best honey-plant, a certain kind of 
clover, known as esparcet (Sainfoin in 
English), starts to bloom the first days in 
june and lasts for about three weeks. But 
this clover does not yield everywhere. In 


most places there is not enough to go all 
around for a crop of honey. 

Then the first days of July they get their 
second, or our summer, honey from the 
white clover and bear-claw. ‘This generally 
lasts until the lasts days of July. hen the 
honey season is over. They never get honey 
in August or September, as they do in this 
country. 

If they get a good crop from the fruit trees 
they do not expect a good crop in July; or 
if they cosh at any honey in May then July 
will be a good month. Some years they only 
geta little honey in June. Thus you may 
see why there is such a big difference be- 
tween your best colonies and Dr. Bruen- 
nich’s best colonies July 30; and at the same 
time you can see why they prefer the black 
bees in Switzerland, bat only the Swiss 
blacks. 

Again, there is_ a big difference in the 
black bees in northern Germany, where they 
have their buckwheat fields in the fall. 
Those blacks are more inclined to swarm 
than either Italians or Carniolans. I am 
trying those Swiss blacks in this country. 

ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Clearly Mr.Widmer knows what 
he is talking about, if I may judge from for- 
eign journals. I have written him to tell us 
how his Swiss bees turn out, especially as 
toswarming. You know the Swiss claim to 
have bees nearly non-swarming. 


Narration of Failures With Combs Below the 
Brood-Nest 


With reference to two questions which 
you answered in the August American Bee 
Journal, Iam now in a position to tell what 
really happened as the results of the experi- 
ments. 

First, as to putting a full depth hive-body 
with drawn combs under the brood-cham- 
ber. I found no evidence that the queen had 
used the under combs, The bees did store 
a considerable amount of honey in the un- 
der body; in one case a full frame was 
sealed. I had 3 colonies fixed this way. One 
gave 19 completed sections and 4 filled, but 
sealed on only one side, the remaining sec- 
tions not being worked at all, only the foun- 
dation was gnawed some. 


The second colony had two extracting 
frames on each side, and sections in the 
middle. The frames were filled and sealed, 
while only five or six sections were com- 
pleted, the others were in all stages. This 
colony stored the full frame below. 

The third colony had_ extracting frames 
only, of which four or five were filled and 
sealed, the others being in all stages. 

My deduction is, that while the full depth 
under body may have prevented swarming, 
yet the falling off in surplus must have been 
considerable, and I would not practice that 
arrangement again. 

The second question, as_to putting a shal- 
low extracting super with foundation and 
excluder under the brood-chamber, putting 
the queen also below during a honey-flow to 
get combs drawn and additional brood 
reared. This wasa dismal failure. About 
a week after this arrangement was made, I 
chanced to pass the hive and discovered the 
queen out on the ground with any tere or 
three bees (queen clipped). I made haste to 
put the colony in normal condition, and 
found practically nothing done in the super 
which it had been placed under. This col- 
ony has been rather poor all the season; it 
was a swarm witha virgin queen last season. 


You will see the outcome of these experi- 
ments is pretty closely in accordance with 
your answers to the questions. I am pleased 
to let you know what really happened. _ The 
knowledge acquired by personal experience 
is what really “counts;"’ the real relation 
of cause and effect is thus more clearly ap- 
preciated and understood. NEW JERSEY. 


ANSWER.—Your report is of value. We 
like to report our successes, yet the report 
ofa failure may be more useful than the re- 
port of a success, since it may save others 
from the same failure. 

Your queens did not go down to lay in the 
combs below. Sometimes they will, some- 
times they will not. I don’t know just what 
rule they go by, but it may be something like 
this: When combs are put under the brood- 
chamber early in the season, when the bees 
are doing more at brood-rearing than at stor- 
ing, the queen is likely to go below; if a 
good flow is on, the bees are likely to think 
the added combs below are put there to 
accommodate the honey-flow. 

Another lesson is, that if drawn combs 
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taining undesirable stock, they will not 
mate through the excluders. 
I thought pe first plan there would be 


no undesirable drones to worry about. 
Would the queen be first-class mated with 
drones from the same colony, or, in other 
words, with her brother? Would these 
drones, by the first plan, be old enough to 
mate with the queens when they are ready ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—Either of your plans may work, 
although perhaps not exactly as you expect. 
By the first plan you may not succeed in 
having drones in your best colony in ad- 
vance of the others, for_if the others are 
stronger they may have drones first in spite 
of your feeding. You will do well to 
strengthen your best colony by giving it 
brood from the stronger of the other colo- 
nies. That will hasten the drones you de- 
sire and delay the others. You can also 

revent undesirable drones by shaving the 

eads of the drone-brood every 2 weeks. If 
the drones you desire are hatched before 
queen-cells are started, they ought to be old 
enough. But whatabout drones from neigh- 
boring colonies? If there are bees within 2 
miles of you, drones from them are likely to 
meet your virgins. 

Killing the old queens and substituting 
queen-cells will interfere a Fer deal with 
your honey crop, for there will be 10 days or 
so when no eggs will be laid, and that means 
just so many less bees to gather the harvest. 
Some of the queens may be lost on their 
wedding-flight, and that will make matters 
still worse. 

It is doubtful if you will like the plan of 
having queen-cells started by laying a brood- 
comb flat over the ey as well asthe 
one given on page 243 of the August number 
of this Journal, The former plan originated 
in Austria, and since its first announcement 
the foreign bee journals have had little or 
nothing to say about it, which does not 
speak much for its popularity. 

Although inbreeding is not always desir- 
able, if you have vigorous stock you may 
have = results from having your virgins 
meet drones from their own colony. A drone 
from a virgin’s own colony is not really her 
brother, but her half-brother. He has the 
same mother, but his father is the grand- 
father of the virgin, and the drone has none 
of the blood of the virgin’s father. ‘ 

Your second plan will make little or no in- 
terference with your honey crop, and on 
that account is preferable. If I understand 
you correctly, you mean to put excluders at 
the entrances of hives containing undesir- 
able drones, expecting that these excluders, 
while allowing virgins to pass, would pre- 
vent the passage of queens. I amnotsure 
you can get excluder-zinc of thatsort. All 
that I have ever seen is made with slots so 
small as to prevent the passage of virgins. 
But you can prevent drones in the way 
already mentioned. 


Introducing Queens—Making Nuclei—Excep- 
tional Cases 


In forming one of my nuclei I did not dis- 
cover the queen in the hive from which I 
took it, but after looking over the removed 
frames carefully, I concluded she must be 
in the hive. In 5 daysI looked toseeif the 
new queen had begun to lay. I was sur- 
prised to find the queen still in the cage, 
although the candy was eaten out and the 
bees were going in and out freely. I looked 
over the frames and found brood too old to 
be produced by this queen, even had she 
been out of the cage and returned to it. 
Careful search revealed the old clipped 
queen from the parent hive. Was it not 
rather odd that the new queen was not de- 
stroyed? In another nucleus I found sealed 
queen-cells, and thought the queen had 
been destroyed. I was about to close up 
the hive, but decided to see how many cells 
had been started, so I looked at the next 
frame and there was the queen perfectly at 
home and “doing business.” I cut out the 
cells and they have gone on all right. 

ILLINOIS, 


ANSWER.—Although not much is said 
about it in books or papers, neither incident 
you mention is so very exceptional. I have 
had quite a number of cases in which the 
queen remained in the cage after the bees 
had eaten out the candy and were freely 
passing in and out of the cage. In some 
cases this had continued for a week when I 
let the queen out of the cage, and it is pos- 
sible that it might have continued indefi- 
nitely, In your case I don't suppose the 
presence of the old queen in the hive had 
anything to do with the other queen remain- 
ingin the cage. At any rate in thecasesI 


have had there was no other queen inthe 
hive. You may ask why did not che bees 
kill the new queen as soon as they could get 
at her, seeing their old queen was in the 
hive. I don't know why it is, but it is a fact 
that bees will not molest a queen ina cage 
as readily as they will out of it. If that 
queen had come out of the com, itis quite 
likely*she would have been killed. Even 
thenshe might not have beenif the older 
queen were quiteold, for with the old queen 
in the hive bees will suffer a young one to 
be introduced, either virgin or laying. In 
one respect, however, you had something 
very unusual. You had a queen remain in 
the cage after the cage was open, and you 
had the bees practically accept a new queen 
withthe old one present. I never had both 
of these things happen at the same time. 

he other case—the bees starting queen- 
cells with the young queen present—is, I 
think, still more common, en a virgin 
queen is present, and the bees have eggs or 
young brood, they may start cells and then 
destroy them later. When a laying queen is 
introduced, I[ think it is the rule rather than 
the exception for the bees to start cells, to 
be destroyed by them a little later; although 
Iam not sosure about their destroying the 
cells, for I have generally taken the destroy- 
ing into my own hands. 


Bees Throwing Out Larvae and Young Bees 


Whatis the cause of bees throwing out 
their young, at intervals, the brood that 
have just past the larval stage? I have no- 
ticed, from March of this year up to date, 
the bees of every one of my hives at times 
throwing out white brood; and my neighbor 
informs me that he has noticed one of his 
colonies dragging out hatching brood—young 
bees that could crawl. He says this colony 
has plenty of stores in the brood-chamber, 
and he has taken 25 pounds of honey from it 
in the last few days (not from the brood- 
chamber, but from the super). 


Now, I suppose that this destruction of - 


brood was due either to lack of supplies or 
to the moth worm. TENNESSEE. 


_ANSWER.—I don’t know. You are quite 
right in thinking that starvation and the 
moth can generally be given as the cause of 
destruction of brood; starvation if the 
brood be still white, and the moth if it be 
nearly mature. But in the present case it 
cannot be starvation, and hardly the moth, 
since you had that in mind and would be on 
the lookout for it. Poison is the next guess. 
If it werein fruit-bloom it might be from pois- 
onous spraying; but you sayit has continued 
from March until the latter part of Septem- 
ber. Is there a possibility of any other kind 
of poison? Can any one help with a better 
guess? 


Changing the Location of Colonies 


I have 6 colonies of bees which I keep for 
pastime and study. as they please me and 
take up manyinteresting moments. I would 
like a llttle information, but first I must ex 
a. The hives are scattered, and I would 
ike to have them closer together. One hive 
is north of my house, 3 west of the house, 
about 20 feet from the first, then about 50 feet 
farther west comes another, and then again 
about 80 feet west is the last one. The ad- 
vice Iseek is when and how to get these all 
tothe east of the house. I winter them in 
the cellar. I will greatly appreciate your 
advice. OWA. 

ANSWER.—That's easy. You will soon put 
them in the _ cellar, and when you put 
them out in the spring, without any cere- 
mony. you can put them just where you 
wantthem. Tobe sure, some say that bees 
remember through the winter where their 
old stands were, but there cannot be much 
trouble from that, for I have many times 
put my bees on new stands in the spring 
without trouble. 


Getting Honey from a Box-Hive 


In June I found a large swarm of bees and 
= them ina shoe-box, not poten Lond bee- 

ive. I have left them in the shoe-box, and I 
think there must be about 100 pounds of 
honey in it, as it is all that I can do to lift it. 
What is the best way to get a portion of this 
honey without damaging the bees or their 
winter supply? What is the best way to 
keep bees over winter? My cellar is rather 
cold, and slightly damp. Would it do to 
keep them there? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWER.—It is very doubtful whether you 
can take any honey away without badly 


damaging the chances of the bees for sa{ 

wintering. Better leave it until spring, «: 
until next summer after the bees hay> 
swarmed. They will not waste it, and you 
can get later what honey they can spare, | 

they were in a movable-comb hive you cou! 
safely take the honey now. 

You are in latitude 41 north, or a little 
more, and in Illinois that's very nearly th. 
dividing line between outdoor and cela | 
wintering, with manky cellaring. But if 
your cellar is damp and cold, and there is no 
way to warm it, you may do better outdoors 


Feeding for Winter—Foundation 


1. When shallI give the bees their large 
feed for winter ? 

2. How many pounds of sugar should | give 
a colony that has very little stores at the 
present time? 

3. How many pounds of comb foundation 
would it take to fill one brood-chamber of 1 
frames with full sheets? Also, to fill one 
super with 28 sections ? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1I, The sooner the better. Sep- 
tember is none too early, but in your locality 
there will be warm days much later. 

2. Twenty-five pounds of sugar is none too 
much for a colony that has nostores. From 
that you must deduct for any stores they 
have on hand. Remember, however, that's 
the weight of the sugar, not sugar syrup, 
and the water in the syrup will of course be 
additional weight. 

3. For 1o Langstroth frames it takes about 
1% pounds of medium brood foundation, 
and one pound of light brood. For 28 sec- 
tions it will take about % pound of thin 
foundaiton. 


How to Get Bees Cheapest 


I lost all my bees last winter. I suppose 
from starvation. I don’t know how to han- 
dle them, but am trying to learn. How can 
I get bees cheapest and learn how to take 
care of them ? NORTH DAKOTA. 


ANSWER.—1 don’t know how you can get 
bees cheapest. Depends upon circum- 
stances. Generally you will do best to buy 
near home so as to avoid the heavy expense 
of expressage, for railroads will not carry 
less than a car-lot of bees by freight. Some- 
times there may be bees purchasable within 
a short distance of you without your know- 
ing it. Asmall advertisement in this Jour- 
nal might bring you knowledge of such 
cases. It will be worth your while, too, to 
keep watcn of the advertising columns of 
the bee journals next spring, for some one 
may there offer bees for sale that will meet 
your needs. As your bees died, perhaps 
you have saved the combs in good shape. 
Even if not in very good shape bees can 
cleanthem up. By spring the new parcels 
ewe will be in operation, and it may be that 

ees will be offered to be sent by parcels 
post in light shipping-cases. These you 
could put upon your empty combs or else 
upon full sheets of foundation. 

As to learning how to to take care of bees, 
there are two ways—three, really. First, 
you can learn through your own experience 
and mistakes. Second, you can learn from 
the experience of others. Third, you can 
combine thetwo. The firstis an excellent 
way. What you learn that way you are 
likely tolearn for keeps. But it is an ex- 
pensive way. Anda veryslow way. I learned 
in that way thatitis not a good plan totry 
to increase too rapidly. But it was an ex- 

ensive lesson, for it cost me 48 colonies of 

ees—rather parts of’colonies, for they were 
weaklings. For a very few cents 1 might 
have learned the same lesson from the ex- 
perience of others, as given in books and 
penere—v I had had the books and papers. 

ut books and papers about bees were not 
as plenty thenas now. The third way is the 
best way. Get all you can from the experi- 
ence of others, by getting a number of books 
and papers. You may think a single book is 
enough. But by studying a second book, 
evenif the same facts are presented, you 
will get a different view, and if you are 
going todovery much with bees it will pay 
you in dollars and cents to spend a good 
deal for reading. Then put into practice 
what vou learn from reading, and add to it 
your own experience. There is really no 
short cut, although learning from reading is 
a very short cut as compared with going 
through it all for yourself. But it pays all it 
costs, both in dollars and cents and in satis- 
faction. SF high Aten 


I have one hive consisting of two full- 
depth supers of 8 frames each, one on to} 
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(theother. The hive is extra heavy and 
must be full of honey, 

Now I want to take off the top story and 
onfine the bees to the lower one; but it is 
ossible the queen may be in the top part. 
In that case what should I do,I am just a 
beginner ? IOWA. 


\NSWER.—Your problem is not a hard one, 
only it would have been better if you had 
acted earlier. It will be better if you can 
operate on a day warm enough for bees to 
fly, but a pretty cool day will do by taking 
certain precautions. Lift off the upper 
story and setit near the hiveon an empty 
story, or something of the kind so as not to 
crush bees. Then set another empty story 
on the hive so you can brush the bees into 
itunless the day is so warm that bees will 
not be chilled by falling on the ground. Now 
brush the bees from each comb of the re- 
oe upper story into the hive on the 
stand. 

As you lift. each one out note whether 
thereis any brood in it. If there is, then 
you must exchange it for one of the combs 
in the lower story, for you must leave all 
brood with the bees. Beside this you must 
make sure that you leave with the bees the 
oumreanaae of about 4 frames filled with 
roney. 


Wintering With Empty Brood-Nest and a Full 
Super of Honey Above 


I have so colonies of bees with empty 
brood-chambers. Can I winter them with a 
fullextracting super on top? What wouid 
youdo? VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER,—There is no reason why your 
bees should not winter satisfactorily with 
empty combs ii the brood-chamber and ex- 
tracting combs filled with honey above, pro- 
vided your extracting combs are of usual 
size, So as to contain 25 pounds of honey or 
more. They would probably ask nothing 
vetter. 


Questions from a Subscriber in South America 


1. Can you tell me whether J. J. Wilder's 
apiary would bea good place for a youth to 
learn practically all branches of apiar 
work, and whether he would take a yout 
and pay him wages from April to Septem- 
ber ? Could you recommend any other man? 

My eldest son—just under 18—will leave 
school next Easter and attend the Ontario 
Agricultural College near Guelph, Canada. 
lhe terms are from September to April, and 
I should like to find a large apiary south of 
latitude 34 degrees, where my son can go 
from April to September and work for 
wages, and where he could learn from actual 
practice every branch of the business of 
what he learns in theory at the college. I 
want him south of latitude 34 to learn what 
will suit this climate, where we rarely ex- 
perience frost at noon—never snow—and 
where bees can get pollen almost every 
month inthe year in varying quantities. I 
want him to master queen-breeding and the 
improvement of bees; to learn all about 
spring management, strengthening the colo- 
niesfor honey-flows, working for comb and 
extracted honey, and seeing large quantities 
put up for market, etc. Similarly another 
year from April to September I want him 
in a large poultry farm south of latitude 34, 
if 1 can find one. Can you help me? 

2. Do any of the great apiarists like G. M. 
Doolittle, Dr. C. C. Miller, E. W. Alexander 
deceased), Wesley Foster, J. J. Wilder, 
Louis Scholl and others make their income 
absolutel from their apiaries? I have 
read, eep more bees,” and that mixed 
farming does not pay; “noone thing is done 
well—each gets somewhat neglected.” Then 
Ihave read strong advice not to depend up- 
on one thing alone. Combine, for instance, 
poultry and bees, or vice versa, or add poul- 
try to orchard work, and so on. 

3. 1 think my son ought to be able, in three 
or four years, to make a profit of three or 
four thousand dollars a year. Is this likely 
with very little capital to start with? Do 
the majority get a living from something be- 
sides the apiary? Do their writings for 

irnals adda lot? Here we are near a city 
©’ more than a million and a quarter inhabi- 
tints. I work in an office in Buenos Ayres, 
nd live out here in Quilmes, and attend, 
“Saturday afternoons and a little on Sundays 
tv a dozen hives. From ro colonies I secured 
eason before last) $150(American money), 
©n comb and extracted honey. 

4. I would like your opinion or advice as to 
the advisability of having all eggs in one 
basket. It is looking far ahead, as my son 
ill not make a start here until after he 
nishes at the Ontario Agricultural College 





in rors. Will you do me the favor of se, ding 
me copies of the rules of bee-keepers’ “asso 
ciations in different parts of America, to 
help me to form an association here, also 
foul brood laws ? 

5. Mr. Doolittle, in his book, “A Year in an 
Out-Apiary,” speaks of turning his bottom- 
boards deep side up in winter, shallow side 
up, and narrow entrance in spring. I turn 
deep side up in spring for ventilation, shal- 
low side up in winter for warmth. 

BUENOS AYRES, SOUTH AMERICA. 


ANSWERS.—1I. My impression is that Mr. 
Wilder is a good man and a good bee-keeper 
with whom there would be a fine chance for 
the things you desire. As to the matter of 
pay, you would learn that by private corres- 
poadence. As to poultry farms in the South, 

do not know of aay. although there may be 
anumber. A small advertisement in a bee 
ournal or a poultry journal would no doubt 

ring you information on that point. 

2. | cannot for certain tell about the names 
you mention, but my impression is that each 
of them gets practically all his income from 
bee-keeping or something connected with it. 
ss ee differ as to whether it is better to 
‘keep more bees"’ or to unite something 
else with bee-keeping—and rightly. One 
man may do better to stick to bees alone; 
another may profitably unite with it some 
other line. 

3. Lthink you have set your mark pretty 
high, and I doubt if it would be reached in 
one casein a hundred. The great majority 
of bee-keepers get only a part—in most cases 
only a small part—of theirincome from bees. 
The circulation of a bee journal is compara- 
tively limited, so that it cannot pay the 
prices that periodicals of larger circulation 
can pay. Indeed, most of the writing for bee 
journals has for its pay the pleasure of help- 
ing others. 

4, It's rather a ticklish matter to give ad 
vice about having “all one’s eggs in one bas- 
ket,’ but | would say don’t start in at first 
with only one basket. and don't throw away 
the other baskets until you feel quite sure 
you will not need them again. In most loca- 
tions there are years of failure, and there 
may be 2 or 3 such years in_ succession. 
Plainly it would not be wise to depend upon 
bees alone without having enough ahead to 
tide over any possible years of failure. 

I thirk you will get the printed matter you 
desire by writing to General Manager N. E. 
France, of Platteville, Wis: 

5. It is quite likely that even in your local- 
ity you would do better to have more room 
below bottom-bars in winter, although there 
is not thesame chance for dead bees to be 
in the way that there is in colder climates. 
It would be better to have a deep space all 
the year around, but in summer the bees 
will build down if too much space is given. 
If your bees do not build down, the deeper 
the space in summer the better. 


Number of Egss Laid by a Queen—The Black Bees 
of Switzerland 


About that article in'the American Bee 
Journal, page 308, ‘Number of Eggs Laid by 
a Queen,” from the Schweizerische Bienen- 
zeitung, page 257. Now, asl am a Swiss, too, 
and have kept bees for a number of years in 
the old country, I may be able to tell some- 
thing more. 

It says in one place, “ Brood-rearing in his 
best colonies began about Feb. 10.” This 
was no doubt outdoors. where brood-rear- 
ing begins earlier than ina cellar. Nobody 
in Switzerland winters his bees ina cellar. 
They are all kept in bee-houses or sheds. 
And, further, those brown or black Swiss 
bees do not asa rule breed up and have as 
much brood as the Italians or Carniolans. 
But one thing is sure, they never swarm half 
as much as the Italians or Carniolans, and 
this ensures them a good honey crop. Some 
15 to 25 years ago there were bees imported 
from Italy and Carniola by the thousand 
every year, but soonour leading bee-keepers 
found out that these bees swarmed to ex- 
cess, and started rearing their own queens. 

The honey season in Switzerland starts 
with the first days of May, as soonas the 
fruit bloom opens. This lasts almost through 
the whole month, They figure on some 
honey from the fruit trees every two years. 
Then, again, every two years we figure on 
some honey-dew from the pine trees. Some- 
times the honey-dew starts in May and lasts 
until the last daysin July, but is heavy for 
only a few days. ‘ 4 

Their best honey-plant, a certain kind of 
clover, known as esparcet (Sainfoin in 
English), starts to bloom the first days in 
June and lasts for about three weeks. But 
this clover does not yield everywhere. In 


most places there is not enough to go all 
around for a crop of honey. 

Then the first days of July they get their 
second, or our summer, honey from the 
white clover and bear-claw. This generally 
lasts until the lasts days of July. hen the 
honey season is over. They never get honey 
in August or September, as they do in this 
country. 

If they get a good crop from the fruit trees 
they do not expect a good crop in July; or 
if they py any honey in May then July 
will be a good month. Some years they only 
geta little honey in June. Thus you may 
see why there is such a big difference be- 
tween your best colonies and Dr. Bruen- 
nich’s best colonies July 30; and at the same 
time you can see why they prefer the black 
bees in Switzerland, bat only the Swiss 
blacks. 

Again, there is a big difference in the 
black bees in northern Germany, where the 
have their buckwheat fields in the fall. 
Those blacks are more inclined to swarm 
than either Italians or Carniolans. I am 
trying those Swiss blacks in this country. 

ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Clearly Mr.Widmer knows what 
he is talking about, if I may judge from for- 
eign journals. I have written him to tell us 
how his Swiss bees turn out, especially as 
toswarming. You know the Swiss claim to 
have bees nearly non-swarming. 


Narration of Failures With Combs Below the 
Brood-Nest 


With reference to two questions which 
you answered in the August American Bee 
Journal, Iam now in a position to tell what 
really happened as the results of the experi- 
ments. 

First, as to putting a full depth hive-body 
with drawn combs under the brood-cham- 
ber. I found no evidence that the queen had 
used the under combs, The bees did store 
a considerable amount of honey in the un- 
der body; in one case a full frame was 
sealed. I had 3 colonies fixed this way One 
gave 19 completed sections and 4 filled, but 
sealed on only one side, the remaining sec- 
tions not being worked at all, only the foun- 
dation was gnawed some. 


The second colony had two extracting 
frames on each side, and sections in the 
middle. The frames were filled and sealed, 
while only five or six sections were com- 
pleted, the others were in all stages. This 
colony stored the full frame below. 

The third colony had extracting frames 
only, of which four or five were filled and 
sealed, the others being in all stages. 

My deduction is, that while the full depth 
under body may have prevented swarming, 
yet the falling off in surplus must have been 
considerable, and I would not practice that 
arrangement again. 

The second question, as_ to putting a shal- 
low extracting super with foundation and 
excluder under the brood-chamber, putting 
the queen also below during a honey-flow to 
get combs drawn and additional brood 
reared. This wasa dismal failure. About 
a week after this arrangement was made, I 
chanced to pass the hive and discovered the 
queen out on the ground with only two or 
three bees (queen clipped). I made haste to 

ut the colony in normal condition, and 
und practically nothing done in the super 
which it had been placed under. This col- 
ony has been rather poor all the season; it 
was a swarm witha virgin queen last season. 


You will see the outcome of these experi- 
ments is pretty closely in accordance with 
your answers to the questions. I am pleased 
to let you know what really happened. _ The 
knowledge acquired by personal experience 
is what really “counts;’’ the real relation 
of cause and effect is thus more clearly ap- 
preciated and understood. NEW JERSEY. 


ANSWER.—Your report is of value. We 
like to report our successes, yet the report 
ofa failure may be more useful than the re- 
port of a success, since it may save others 
from the same failure. 


Your queens did not go down to lay in the 
combs below. Sometimes they will, some- 
times they will not. [don’t know just what 
rule they go by, but it may be something like 
this: When combs are put under the brood- 
chamber early in the season, when the bees 
are doing more at brood-rearing than at stor- 
ing, the queen is likely to go below; if a 
good flow is on, the bees are likely to think 
the added combs_ below are put there to 
accommodate the honey-flow. 

Another lesson is, that if drawn combs 
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and sections are given at the same time, the 
drawn combs have the preference, and the 
sections take second place. 

Like enough the queen would not have 
been found on the ground if a comb with at 
least a little brood had been at her disposal. 
Even then you wouldn't get work doneina 
middle story with only foundation so long 
- there was room enough in the stories 
above. 


Now It’s the Stingless Bee 


“ The stingless bee is the next product of 
a man’s ingenuity. 

Mr. Burrows, an apiarist of Loughton, in 

Essex, after two years of experiments, has 
obtained a species of bee which can be han- 
dled by a child in perfect safety. 
_ He mated the Cyprian drones and the Ital- 
ian queens, the result being the production 
of harmless insects which, however are 
splendid workers. It is asserted they are 
less liable to disease than the ordinary 
honey-gatherer. 

It appears that the new product has a 
Stinger, but it is useless as a weapon of 
offense. Yet they die when they lose it.’”"— 
London Sun. 


The above clipping was taken from the 
New York Sun of Oct. 3 issue. What do you 
think of it? This is my version of it: Sup- 
= we do succeed in producing a stingless 

ee that has all the requirements; honey- 

roduction, good wintering qualities. etc. 
e cannot control the wild bees, and they 
will always have stings. What is there to 
prevent them robbing out the hives of our 
stingless bees, if they are unable to put a de- 
fense? Ineversaw a stingless bee (and we 
have them now) that were of any commer- 
cial value, and while Prof. Burrows may 
have been successful as per the statement 
of the Sun, he has got toshow me. I think 

you are not far from Missouri, either. 

NEw JERSEY. 

ANSWER.—Don’'t you go for to be too sure 
that bees are ‘‘unable to put up a defense”’ 
just because = are stingless. The sting- 
less bees in South America are good defend- 
ers because they are good biters. However, 
you and I needn't get into any quarrel about 
that part of it, for we’ve both got to be 
shown something more than a newspaper 
report before we believe that thestinger of 
across between Cyprians and Italians “is 
useless as a weapon of offense.” 


Wintering Bees—Choosing a Location—Tartaric 
Acid in Sugar Syrup 


1. Can a 2 or 3 frame nucleus be success- 
fully wintered in a cellar in northern Ohio? 
2. In selecting a location, would you prefer 
one in a limestone region ? 
_ 3. Would you consider 10 inches of pack- 
ing over the brood-nest enough for outdoor 
wintering? 

4. Is there anything thatcan be used in the 
place of tartaric acid to prevent sugar syrup 
turning back tosugar? Tartaric acid is of 
no use in my locality. The sugar syrup I fed 
a week ago has crystallized and the bees are 
carrying itout. How would omen ? 

HIO. 

ANSWERS.—1. I doubt it unless it has quite 
a lot of bees, or is in the same hive with an- 
other nucleus. 

2. I don’t know enough about it to say; 
but I have an idea that a limestone region is 
aood for clover, and so good for bees. 

3. Yes. 

4. You can use citric acid, cream-of-tartar 
or vinegar. But I doubt that either woul 
be better than tartaric acid,and am very 
much puzzled at your saying that your syrup 
with tartaric acid in it granulated withina 
week. Reports of tartaric acid failing to do 
its duty have been very few. Formerly [ 
used it a good deal, and always with success. 
I used an even teaspoonful of the acid to 20 
pounds of sugar, making the syrup 5 parts 
sugar to2 parts water. I suppose glycerine 
would be effective. 


Grape Juice as a Winter Food for Bees 


In central California the grapes are sour 
(not much sugar) and my bees have gathered 
some of this juice, consequently the honey 
has a somewhat sour taste. Is the same good 
winter food for bees or for consumption ? 

ALIFORNIA. 

ANSWER.—I don’t know. My guess is that 
it will be allright for winter stores if the 
bees have time to ripen it. It will beall 
right for consumption if the taste is not ob- 
rectionabie, and of that you can judge better 
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Mr. W. E. EASTMAN WITH A 


Page 303, in the October number of the 
American Bee Journal, our Canadian friend, 

L. Byer, mentions a swarm issuing Sept. 4. 
I can beat him regarding date, although my 
swarm was not large. Enclosed you will 
find a picture of a swarm that-came out Oct. 
4,about noon. This swarm settled high up 
inatalltree and was allowed to hang there 
until the next day. Aided by a long pole we 
then persuaded them to come down for 































































































































































































FRIENDLY SWARM OF BEES. 


closer inspection. Then with the assistance 

of their nice appearing little queen, I in- 

duced them to cluster on my hand while the 

pence wife” got usin focus and pressed the 
u 


As the parent hive could not be located, 
they were hived in a style appropriate for 
May or June, but they will probably not sur- 
vive the winter. W. E. EASTMAN. 

Rock Creek, Ohio. 








More About Bitter Honey 


Ever since the question as to the source of 
bitter honey came up in the American Bee 
Journal, ro11, I have observed the matter 
very closely, and will say it is not the bitter- 
weed in this section that causes the honey 
to beso bitter. This spring (1912) I put some 
empty combs on a hive very early, and when 
the white clover was in bloom Isecureda 
small surplus of honey in those empty 
combs. 

This honey was, as Mr. Russell says on 
page 183, as bitter as if 50 percent quinine. 
It was of a light yellow color, and could not 
have been the bitterweed in this case, for 
this plant was not yet in bloom. Nor were 
horehound and the wild grapes, as men- 
tioned in the questioon on page 212, 1o1r. But 
there was a tree in bloom at the time which 
the bees worked on extensively that is 
called “ black gum.” I don’t know anything 
about the black-gum honey, whether it is 
bitter or not, but as soon as it went out of 
bloom I noticed the bitter honey stopped 


at once. Some may say that the bitter 
honey was stored last fall, and when the 
flow cameon they carried it up into the su- 
per; but they didn’t, for many persons own- 
ing the old box-hives robbed their bees very 
early sothey would get the honey later on 
in new combs. The honey they took out 
was Stored last fall, and was of good flavor, 
but in the new combs they got that bitter 
stuff Ihave been telling about. _ 

About the time [ thought the bitter honey 
had quit coming in, I put on supers and se- 
cured a quantity of nice, good-flavored 
honey. I left the supers on until about the 
firstof October. Although the bitterweed 
was present it did not make any of the 
honey bitter in the least. ' 

After reading Mr. Cunningham's article 
on page 150,and Mr. Hughes’ on page 205 0! 
the 1912 issue, I decided to test the matter 
as my bees were getting lots of pollen from 
the bitterweed. I examined the brooc- 
chamber of one hive and tasted of th: 
freshly-stored honey; also of the yelloy 
pollen. To my surprise it was not in the 
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least bitter. Not being satisfied with that I 
tried two more hiyes, and no bitter honey or 
po fen was found. 

‘low. the bitterweed may be a different 
kind of weed. The onel speak of grows 
about the size of “‘dog-fennel,’’ and has a 
blossom about the same size, but in colora 
solid yellow, resembling the yellow of the 
sunflower. It continues in bloom until 
killed by frost. I have never known it to 
yield any bitter honey in this section of the 
State, GEORGE GUNTHER. 

Cushman, Ark. 





Black Bees in the Extreme West 


This has been a very poor season on this 
side of the Rockies. There aré lots of wild 
bees in the big woods, but they are hard to 
get on account of the timber being so high 
and dense. A neighbor cut down a tree 
which had a colony of bees in it about 75 feet 
from theground. Whenthe tree fell it broke 
in pieces, scattering on the honey every- 
where. What would you think of a log scal- 
ing 8000 feet of lumber? These logs are han- 
dled with what they call donkeys—steam 
rigs with steel cable attached. 

There is a little black bee here that is 
different from the common bee, and which 
the bee-hunters praise because they say 
that these have “the stuff.” Onetold me 
that he got 20 gallons of *“‘strained"’ honey 
from one tree; another, 400 pounds. 

I saw a man at the State Fair with about a 
ton of honey on exhibition. He said he had 
one colony headed by a very black queen 
which gave him 287 pounds of section honey. 
He wants to breed from her on account of 
her prolificness, even if she is black. The 
blacks have the most admirers in this part 
ofthe country. _ 

I have 40 colonies, mostly Italians headed 
by queens which I got from different breed- 
ers. Breeders should take more precaution 
to have their queens fertile before sending 
them out to the bee-keeper. M.S. SNow. 

Littell, Wash. 





Some Producers Sell too Low 


In one of my previous reports on the price 

of comb honey in your esteemed journal, 
the writer stated that River honey was only 
11 to 12 cents, while others were from 15 to 16 
cents for No. 1 fancy. Whileat the State 
Fair I was severely criticised for this re- 
port, as two parties were securing 15 cents 
for allof their honey, and had trouble in 
selling some of it to their local buyers for 
that price. 
_ Lalso stated that I would advise the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, and have them make the 
correction. At the sametime I called the 
attention of the parties to the fact that some 
grocers were selling at retail nice honey, 2 
sections for 25 cents, and asked the parties 
to explain the condition. They could not 
answer who the bee-keeper was who did 
this selling, and, of course, the grocer would 
not give his snap away. 

Berkeley, Calif. JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 





Bees Averaged Over 50 Pounds to the 
Colony 


_ Dr. Bonney, of Buck Grove, Iowa, reported 
in August, and it was published in the Bee 
Journal for October, that “if there is any 
surplus stored hereabouts it will be from 
now on.” 

Our 200 colonies stored 5% tons of surplus 
upto July. I believe in an improved bee, 
and we have some that a/ways store some 
surplus. Ihaveone colony that has stored 
50 pounds and more every year for 10 years, 
and has not cast a swarm in that time. 

Who says a bee is a bee? 

We also made an increase of 50 colonies, 
but not by natural swarming. E. S. MILEs. 

Dunlap, Iowa. 





Losses Made Up in Illinois 


Best fall flow Ihave ever seen. Bees are 
Swarming well. Prospects are that there 
wil! be as many bees to winter as we have 
ever had before, and they will be in fine 
Condition, as the honey is of the best quality. 

St. Anne, III, Sept. 1. H. S. Dusy. 





fnother Poor Report from California 


'his has been the poorest honey season I 
hae ever had in my 5 years of bee-keeping. 
ve 170 colonies, and have only secured 

tw. tons of extracted honey and no comb. 


0. ght to have had at least 12 tons fromso 


many bees; however, bees have made their 


own living allthe season except during the 
month of May. 

_ I haven't sold any honey as yet except 
just a little at retail now and then, enough to 
keep me in postage stamps. We have had 
for the last 4 or § days a very stiff north 
wind in which the bees are unable to fly, 
and itis a little cooler. We expecta rain 
as soon as the wind changes, as we get our 
rain from the south. E. A. HOWARD. 

Yuba City, Calif. 





Losses Expected in California 


Most of our bee-keepers in the country 
will lose a large percentage of bees this win- 
ter. owing tosuch a poor season just past, 
and a good many are extracting so late they 
will take all the honey the bees have stored 
for winter, thus starving them out. 

Our inspector comes around just when 
he ought to stay at home, removing all 
the covers from the hives which the bees 
have sealed for winter. Being very poor 
of sight, he puts back about one cover in 
fifty in its proper place; thus the bees 
start robbing at once, and the result is that 
nearly all the apiary is infected. 

Salinas City, Calif. W. F. HACKMANN. 





Motto—‘ Take Bee-Papers ” 


The reasonI take the bee-papers (and I 
take all three of the bee journals published 
in the United States) is that that is the onl 
way to keep up to date, and keep up wit 
the improvements as they are discovered. 

I have kept bees 34 years, and at present I 
am running four yards, and would not think 
of getting along without the bee-papers, and 
I think any bee-keeper should take one or 
more bee-papers even if he or she has only 
one coreer. W. SMITH. 
Parksville, N. Y. 





Bees Did Well in Michigan 


Bees have been doing finely. Wehad a good 
clover and buckwheat flow, also autumn 
flowers were good Bees have built up rap- 
idly, and will be well provided for winter. I 
have 20 colonies for sale; that many more 
than I have time to handle. 


Litchfield, Mich. EDWIN EWELL. 





Poor Report from Oklahoma 


Bees have done no good here for two years 
pest: toodry. I am goingout to cut some 

ee-trees, and will look sharp for foul brood. 
I believe it is present among the wild bees 
in the woods here. Will report later. 

Lynch, Okla, L. W. BENSON, 


Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
countsof any kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.] 




















BEES AND QUEENS. 
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GOLDEN QUEENS that produce 5 and6 band 
bees. Untested, $1.00; Tested, $3.00. 
Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





For SALE—Three-banded Italian Queens 
bred for honey, gentleness, and prolificness. 
One, $1.00; 6 for $5.00, m. S. Barnett, 

7Aat Barnett, Va. 





My SystEM — Union bee-hive and Queen. 
Will increase both your colonies and honey 
crop, and improve your stock, making bee- 
keeping a real pleasure. Cash orders $10.00. 

3Atf Joe Egner, Box 552, Lavergne, Ill. 





QUEENS — Italians and Carniolans. Will 
exchange choice queens for bees by the 
pound, frame, or hive. Write, stating what 
you have, Frank M. Keith, 

3Atf 83% Florence St., Worcester, Mass. 


Quirin’s famous improved Italian queens 
nuclei, colonies, and bees by the Ib., ready in 
May. Ourstock is northern-bred and har- 
dy; five yards wintered on summer stands 
in 1908 and 1909 without a single loss. For 
prices, send for circular. 3Ast_ 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 








CARNIOLAN QUEENS—Bred from best im- 
ported stock. Many colonies can be manip- 
ulated without the use of smoke or veil. Un- 
tested, one for 75c; six for $4.25; twelve for 

8.00. Tested, one for $1.00; six for $5.00; 
twelve for $ro. illiam Kernan, 
Rt. 2, Dushore, Pa. 








__ SUPPLIES. 
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For SALE—A full line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies. Agents’ prices. Save freight. 
Dreamland Farms, Buckingham, Fla. 





For SALE—Empty second-hand 60-lb. cans 
25 cts. per case of two cans: 100 for $22.50. 
7Aat E. R. Pahl & Co,, Milwaukee, Wis. 





For SALE—Empty second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans tothe case, good as new, 25 cents 
per case. C. H. W. Weber & Co., 

2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ALUMINUM HIvE NuMBERS 1% in. high, 2c 
each figure; soor more, 1%c, postpaid, includ- 
ing brass nails. Henry Benke, 

Pleasantville Sta., N. Y. 





ORDER IDEAL WINTER CASES now, and be 
ready for the stormy days. Extracted honey 
taken in exchange. R. H. Schmidt, 

Rt. 3, Box 200, Sheboygan, Wis. 


————— 








HONEY 
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HONEY FOR SALE—Clover honey of the 
finest quality in new 60-lb. cans ato cts. per 
pound. 8Atf J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., . 
Arat 173 S. Water St., Chicago, IIl. 


and 





CHOICEST THICK RIPE CLOVER HONEY in 
full-weight 60-lb. cansat 11c per pound. Sam- 
ple mailed for 8c. __E. W. Brown, 

r0oAtf Box 17, Willow Springs, Ill. , 





FANcy and No.1 white-clover honey $3.50 
and $3.35 per case of 24 sections, six cases to 
carrier. Robert Gilbert, 

11A2t White Bear Lake, Minn. 





WANTED — Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple, and price delivered f. o. b. Preston. 

1Atf M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





For SALE.—Some extracted poner, in 60- 


lb. cans. The early crop, white, well-ripen- 
ed, of heavy body, and finest flavor. Price, 
one can or more, to cts. per Ib. f. o. b.. Leon. 


11Art Edwin Bevins, Leon, Iowa. 





For SALE.—Water White Alfalfa, Light 
Amber Alfalfa, and Amber Fall Honey 
from our own apiaries. Putup in any size 
packages, any quantity. Write for prices. 

1rAtf Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill, 








MISCELLANEOUS 
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For SALE.—Dog coon hound, guaranteed 
to run coons. John Drenth, Kersey, Ind. 





CoLoRADO BEE-KEEPERS’ DIRECTORY is 
ready. Jointhe Association ($1.00), and ask 
forcopy. Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colo, 





MAKE PuRE, delicious fruit acids from 
honey. Cures all diseases, man or beast. 
Patent allowed, Mailed, 25 cents. ; 

tAry  C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif, 





WANTED —Apiarist or helper who is will- 
ing toinvest $2s0in apiary. eallow you wa- 
ges and percentage of cropas manager. Par- 
ticulars on request. Apiarist, Sawtelle, Cal. 





For SALE — White-egg strain Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, White Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, Houdans, Bronze Turkeys. Ducks, 
$1.25 each. A. F. Firestone, Broadwell, Ohio. 





New Crop white sweet-clover seed, 4 Ibs. 
by mail, prepaid, $1.12; 50 to 100 lbs., 15c per 
ib., hulled; unhulled, 3c less. Alfalfa seed, 
same price. R. L. Snodgrass, 

Rt. 4, Augusta, Kan. 
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The Fruit-Growers’ 
Guide Book 


is a enema ol 
cyclopedia of hor- 
Thelhuttowas png It has 
(im aR 300 pages, and is 
Pm 2 sad 2 well illustrated. 
A pega All about spray- 
ing, fungicides, 
insecticides; how 
to can Fruits, Veg- 
etables,etc. It was 
written for the 
man with a thou- 
sand trees, as well 
as forthe one with 
a few trees in the dooryard. Itis the 
result of years of study and travel. 


The Fruit Grower, published month- 
ly, is filed with up-to-date matter on 
horticulture. 


THE GUIDE BOOK, regular price $1.00 


FRUIT GROWER, one year -~ 1.00 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, one year 1.00 


We club all three of these sent to 
one address for $1.50, or we will 
send the first two for $1.00. 


Send all orders to 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Early (FROFALCON) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


February and March deliveries—for Untes- 

ted, $1.50 each; April, $1.25. Tested Queens, 
o cts. additional; Select Tested, $1.00 extra. 
reeders, prices on application. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
257-9 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Or Berkeley, Cal. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 






































FAMOUS QUEENS DIRECTLY from ITALY 
BEES MORE BEAUTIFUL, MORE GENTLE, MORE 
INDUSTRIOUS, THE BEST HONEY-GATHERERS 
eS UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 1904, HIGHEST AWARD 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3; Selected, 
$2; young, fertilized, $1.50 ; lower prices, 
per doz., 50 or 100 Queens. Safe arrival 
uaranteed. Write ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
edeville, Bellinzona, Italian Switzerland. 
This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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‘W.H.Laws 


Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings Laws’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April 1st. About 50 first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 
PRICES: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
NALALA TA TATATA DA DATATLAD 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
















Is Your Association Among This Lot of Live One:? 


If Not, Why Not? 


National Branches and Their Secretaries. 


ARIZONA HONEY EXCHANGE. ........cceeseees 
PEER ee G. M. Frizzell, Tempe, Ariz. 
ADIRONDAK—H. E. Gray, Ft. Edwards, N. Y. 
CoLoRADO—Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colo. 
CHICAGO-NORTHWESTERN—L. C. Dadant, 


pny buak cake aka Suen Hamilton, III. 
HAMPSHIRE—HAMPDEN—FRANKLIN — Dr. 


Burton N. Gates....... Amhurst, Mass. 
IDAHO—R. D. Bradshaw........... Notus, Ida. 
ILLINOIsS—Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 4, Springfield, III. 
lowa—C. L. Pinney......0.c.0s Le Mars, Iowa 
INDIANA—Geo. W. Williams, Redkey, Ind. 
MissouRI—J. F. Diemer......... Liberty, Mo. 


MICHIGAN—E. B. Tyrrell, 230 Woodland 
ER le Oo ESSE Ave. Detroit, Mich. 

MINNESOTA—C, E. Palmer, 1024 Miss. St. 

t. Paul, Minn. 

NEw JERSEY—E. G. Carr....New Egypt, N. J. 


N. MICHIGAN—Ira D. Bartlett.............. 
REELS LEI 2 East Jordan, Mich. 
Ou10—Prof. N. E. Shaw, Dept. of Agr,.... 
ONTARIO—P. W. Hodgetts, Parliament Bldg, 
2 CPPCC, PEE Toronto, Ont., Can, 
OREGON—H. Wilson.......... Corvallis, Ore, 
PECOS VALLEY—Henry C. Barron.......... 
Rup etn t<Swehe ed be Hagerman, New Mexico 
PENNSYLVANIA—H. C. Klinger, Liverpool, Pa. 
TWIN FALLS—C. H. Stimson, Twin Falls,Ida. 
TENNESSEE—J. M: Buchanan.,.............. 
patie sn coecsescesccscceseee Kk FaNKlin. Tenn 
TEXAS—Willis C. Collins, box 154.......... 
EEE TE ER Ae BNE Goliad, Texas 
VERMONT—P. E. Crane...... Middlebury, Vt. 


EOS SL Rt. 2, N. Yakima. Wash 
WIsconsin—Gus Dittmer....Augusta, Wis. 


Write for particulars as to how your Association can become a National Branch, and 
how you as a member can have Branch benefits, National benefits, and a subscription to 


the “Review,” all for $1.50, 





conventions. 
Write for 

them for your 

convention. 











9 
sample cov- | WATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ies free for 


E. B. TYRRELL, Sec’y, 


230 Woodland Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 





White Sweet Clover Seed 


Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of the most useful things that can be 
grown onthe farm. Its value as a honey-plant is well known to bee-keepers, but 
its worth as a forage-plant and also as an enricher of the soil is not so widely 
known. However, Sweet Clover is coming to the front very fast these days. 
Some years ago it was considered as a weed by those who knew no better. The 
former attitude of the enlightened farmer today is changing to a great respect 
for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, both as a food for stock and as a valuable 


fertilizer for poor and worn-out soils. 


The seed should be sown either in the fall or early in the spring. 20 to 25 
pounds per acre of unhulled seed is about the right quantity to sow. We can 
ship promptly at the following prices for the white variety: 


Postpaid, one pound for 30 cents, or 2 pounds for 50 cents. 
By express f. o. b. Hamilton—5 pounds for 80c; 10 pounds 
for $1.50; 25 pounds for $3.50; 50 pounds for $6.50; or 100 


pounds for $12.00. 


We can also furnish the yellow biennial seed. This variety blooms about 
two weeks earlier than the white which makes it preferred by some bee-keepers. 
For the yellow seed add one cent per pound to the above prices on the white 
variety. Seed will be shipped promptly on receipt of order. 


American Bee Journal, 


Hamilton, Illinois. 





Make Your Hens Lay 


You can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. It 


contains over four times as much egg-making material as grain and 
takes the piace of bugs and worms in fowis’ diet. That’s why it 
ives more eggs—greater fertility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


ANN’S Wiser 
MODEL 
cuts easily and rapidly all large and small bones with adhering 
meat and gristle. Automatically adapts to your strength. Never cl 
10 * Free Trial. Nomoney down. Send for our free books today. 
. W. MANN CO, 348 


BONE CUTTER 


Box MILFORD, MASS. 










—— 
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QUEENS! QUEENS! 


Italians AND 
Carniolans 


s of Breeding nsures 

The Keith System the best Queens that 
can be produced. My Strain is the result of 
20 years of careful breeding and selection. I 
feel confident that few, if any, can surpass 

2m. . . 
ne olor has not been my special object; but 
to produce bees that will bring in honey, 
and store it in supers where it is wanted. 
am also paying a great deal of attention to 
Gentleness among my bees, so that almost 
any one can handle them. 

Annual importations of Queens has kept 
my stock absolutely pure. 


Prices as follows; 
6 


I 12 
Virgime.cs soca © MR. coseaa ee $ 6.00 
Untested...... eee Aca peas 7,00 
Warranted ... 1.25......-- SN 11.00 
Teme cxs.0000 ical aan ae 13.00 


Select Tested, $2.00 each. 
Breeder, $3.00 and up. 


Nuclei and Full Colonies. 


Bees by the Pound. Write for Circular. 
Aplaries Inapected for brood-diseases. 


FRANK M. KEITH, 
83% Florence St. Worcester, Mass. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark ) 
™ BEE 









‘Escape 
TIME AT ALL 
SAVES | Honey | DEALERS 


Each, 15c; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid 


If your dealer does not ay 4 them, order 
from Factory, with Complete Instructions. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
LEWISTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





A GIFT WITH A THOUGHT IN IT 


There’s one very simple way out of 
the Christmas shopping problem: don’t 
shop, but sit quietly at home and sub- 
scribe for The Youth’s Companion. 
The chances are, too, that no present 
you could buy for the young friend or 
the family you delight to honor could 
confer so much pleasure as this gift of 
The Youth’s Companion fora whole 
round year — fifty-two weeks’ issues, 
and the fifty-second as keenly antici- 
pated and enjoyed as the first. 

There will be stories for readers of 
every age; sound advice as to athletics ; 
suggestions for the girl at college or 
making her own way in the world; 
good things for every member of the 
family—all for $2.00—less than four 
cents a week. 

The one to whom you give the sub- 
scription will receive free all the re- 
maining issues of 1912, as well as The 
Companion Window Transparency and 
Calendar for 1913, in rich, translucent 
colors. It is to be hung in the window 
or over the lampshade. You, too, as 
giver of the present will receive a copy 
of it. 

The Youth’s Companion 
144 Berkeley St., Boston Mass. 
ew Subscriptions Received at this Office 





BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 








First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictly in advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at #1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. It {is a good, live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 8 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G: M. Doolittle.—It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature’s 
Way. A good authority says; “Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, 75 
Cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year—both for $1.50. The same book bound 
in leatherette, 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic on bee-culture has been 
entirely rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apia- 
rian library is complete without this standard 
work by the “Father of American Apiculture.” 
Over 500 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.20; or 
with the American Bee Journal a year, $1.90: or 
given FREE as a premium for sending 4 New 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is very 
instructive, interesting, helpful, and thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It is perhaps the most 
complete of any bee-book on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of bees. and also the Botany of bee- 
keeping. Bound in cloth, 544 pages, 295 illustra- 
tions. Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal a year—both for $1,90; or given 
FREE as a premium for sending 3 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 


ABC & XY Z of Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 large pages describing ev- 
erything pertaining to the care and manage- 
ment of honey-bees. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia on bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.25; or given FREE as 
apremium for sending 5 New subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson.—The author was an extensive bee- 
keeper, and a practical, helpful writer on bees 
and bee-keeping. Over 200 pages, cloth bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Eee 
Journal for a year—both for $1.80: or given FREE 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each 


Southern Bee Culture, by J. J. Wilder, of 
Georgia, perhaps the most extensive bee-keep- 
erin the State. It is a real hand-book of South- 
ern bee-keeping, Bound in paper, 145 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or with the American 
Bee Journal a year—both for $1.30. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—A bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 
pages, which is just what German bee-keepers 
need. Itis fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $1.70. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, brightitems about honey. Has 23 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table food. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or witha 
year’s subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal—both for $1.10. Two copies for 25 cts. 


The Emerson Binder.—It has a stiff board 
outside like a book-cover, with cloth back. Will 
hold easily 3 volumes (36 copies) of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journa]. Makes reference easy, and 
preserves copies from loss, dust,and mutila- 
tion. Price, postpaid, 75 cts.; or with the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60; or given 
Free as a premium for sending 2 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 

A Modern Bee Farm, by Samuel! Simmins 
The author is a live English bee-keeper. He 
has kept up with the progress in this line 
not onlyin his own country but all over the 
world. His views are determined, but very 





well taken, and his points are made with an 
accuracy which is convincing. Cloth bound 
470 pages. Price postpaid $2.00 or with the 
American Bee Journal one year both for $2.75 


Alexander’s Writings on Practical Bee- 
Keeping.—The late E. W. Alexander is the 
man who kept 700 colonies of bees at his home 
place in New York. He wrote a series of arti- 
cles which have been published in book form. 
They discuss bee-keeping in broadest terms. 95 
pages, paper bound. Price, 50cents, postpaid; or 
with the American Bee Journal one year, $1.25. 


How to Keep Bees, by Anna B. Comstock. 
—This is a practical work on bees, written with 
the special intent of instructing amateurs in 
bee-keeping. The authoress is well versed in 
her subject, and has written a book which is 
very good for the amateur or suburbanite who 
wishes to keep bees ina small way. The book 
contains 228 pages. Cloth bound, postpaid, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal one year. $1.75. 


A Year’s Work in the Out-Apiary, by G. 
M. Doolittle.—The author is an experienced bee- 
keeper, who tells in this little book the require- 
ments necessary for keeping bees away from 
home. For any one who is intending to keep 
bees on a large scale, this book will be inval- 
uable. paper bound, contains, contains 60 pages. 
Price, 50 cents; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal one year. $1.25. 
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WANTED 


New Crop 
Honey 


BOTH COMB 
and EXTRACTED 


Are you looking for a market? 
New York is as good as any. We 
handle on commission and buy 
outright. Write us before dis- 
posing of your honey. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
265-267 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


VAVATATATATAVATAYVAYVAYAY, 


VAVALTAY, 
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Missouri-Bred Queens! 


My strain of bees is the result of many 
years’ breeding and selection. I believe 
they are equal to any,and surpassed b 
none. They are long lived, winter well, 
breed early, and are unexcelled honey get- 
ters. The workers are long-bodied, good- 
sized bees, uniformly marked with bands of 
orange yellow. They are good comb-build- 
ers, gentle and easy to handle, and yet pro- 
tect their homes from robbers. You will 
make no mistake in introducing these queens 
into yourapiary. I guarantee safe delivery 
at your post-office, and make a speciality of 
long and difficult shipments. I endeavor to 
keep a large supply of queens on hand. 
Prices as follows: 

Untested—One, 6oc: 6, $3.25; 12, $6.00. Select 
Untested—t, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12. $8.00. Tested. r, 
$1.25; 6, $5.50; 12. $12.00. Select Tested—i, 
1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, 15.00. Two-comb Nuclei with 
laying queens, $3.00 each; 3-comb Nuclei 
with laying queens, $3.50 each. Discounts 
on large orders. sA6t 


L. E. ALTWEIN, St. Joseph, Mo. 





SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 


Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 


Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 


DENVER, COLO. 
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‘ e Dr. Peiro will continue to give te 

readers of the American Bee Journ, ! 

r er our a azines free advice regarding the subject >f 
SURGICAL and Mepicat treatment. 

Many have availed themselves of this 


offer. Return postage is all you need 
X r to send. Address, Dr. Petro, 45:36 
Perry Street, Chicago, III. 
Through an agreement with the different publishers 


we have secured a net rate on nearly all Newspapers and HEE 
Magazines published, and can therefore offer them at very FPMicod get more eggs. With 


° e e ° Crown Bene vy 
low price in combination. cuslly and quiskly, and withest 

. * . any trouble, and have cut bone 
The following are some of our offers with the Ameri- fresh every day for your poultry. 


can Bee Journal for one vear: WILSON BROS., Box 814 , Easton, Pa. 











, Pub. Price Both Pub. Price. Both 
American Poultry Advocate $.so $1.25 LaFollette Magazine 
Am. Poultry World—3 years...... 1.00 §6.'1.25 | Metropolitan Magazine 2.00 


Ew Bre. 
Better Fruit 1.75 | Saturday Evening Post : 2.50 x ENGLAND KEEPERS 


Bryan’s Commoner ’ 1.60 | Suburban Life : 3.25 : : : 
Country Gentleman , 250 | Successful Farming—3 years j 1.25 Everything in Supplies. 
Current Literature 3.00 | Successful Poultry Journal ; 1.25 New Goods. Factory Prices. 


Eastern Fruit : 1.25 Sunset Pacific Monthly . 2.00 i 
Everybody's Magazine , 2.00 The Delineator 2.00 Save Freight & Express Charges 


Farm Journal—s years . 1.60 } Twentieth Century Farmer ; 1.75 Cull & Williams Co. 
Field and Stream . 2.00 | Wallace’s Farmer 1.75 4Atf PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Garden Magazine . 2.00 Western Fruit Grower 4 


1.50 
Good Housekeeping : 2.00 Woman's Home Companion z 2.00 
Green's Fruit Grower é 125 World Today 3.25 


Send us a list of the Magazines and Papers Bee-Supplies 
you want to subscribe for the coming year, | We are Western Agents for sAtt 
and we will send you our best price on the “FALCONER” 


combination. Write for Fall Discounts—we can save you 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. GC. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 


128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


This is The Time to Buy 
Root’s Bee Supplies 


Next season promises a bumper crop for bee-keepers. Besides the actual cash saving thereis con- 
siderable advantage in getting your season’s supplies early. Orders reaching us during the next few weeks 
can have special attention given to particular items. You get the goods early and can put them up at your 
leisure at odd moments thereby saving the expense of extra help. 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 


For cash with orders we offer five per cent in November four per cent 
in December, three per ct. in January and two per ct. in February. 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Root’s goods may be secured from most of the large distributing centers. Complete stocks are always 
on hand at our branch offices and our jobbers aim to carry as large a line as possible to serve bee-keepers in 
their territory promptly. Any special items not in stock will be ordered from the factory to come in carload 


shipments. 
THE STOCK 


The well known quality of Root’s goods hardly needs mention here. We are not content with making 
supplies “good enough.” They must be just right and a little better than necessary to answer the requirements 
of our standard. Hives, frames, and sections are uniformly acurately cut and finely finished. From the ma- 
chine shop to the packing and shipping room every detail is carefully cared for to ensure the entire satisfaction 
of every customer. Extractors, smokers, honey-knives, veils, gloves, honey-tanks, every thing used in the 
smallest yard or the largest apiary is here ready for your use. Honey labels, letter heads cards, etc., used by 
bee keepers made to your order promptly. Special catalog for these on request. 


THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, 
213 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 


Home Office and Factory Medina, Ohio. 


























November, 1912. 





















ON ALL 


“falcon” BEE-SUPPLIES DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


Mr. Bee-Keeper, how are your bee-supplies for the coming season? Better look up your requirements 
for next season, and take the advantage of this discount. Don’t delay your order until next spring when you 
need them at once. Now is the proper time to look after this matter; don’t let it slip your mind and think 
there is plenty of time, for there isn’t. Ifyou wait until the last minute it might mean a big loss; while, on 


the other hand, it would probably mean a nice profit. 


Look around at the various apiaries and you will notice it isn’t the fellow who waits until the last minute 


that’s making bee-keeping pay, but, it’s the wide-awake bee-keeper. 


We can give all orders prompt attention. We guarantee entire satisfaction. A trial will convince you. 


Dealers Everywhere 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


Where the good: bee-hives come from 


5 Percent Discount 


Red Catalog Postpaid 








PREM 


* Section Honey Extractor 


ral FOR THE EXTRACTION OF HONEY FROM 
aa UNFINISHED SECTIONS 

ra All of the extractor is made of metal and well finish- 
rt ed so. as to be strong and durable. It is in facta 


Baby Extractor. Suited exactly to the use of the producer 
Ce who has many sections which he is unable to market and which he 
PH wishes to use as bait sections the following season. Total weight of 
Be the extractor boxed is 10 pounds. It will come cheaply by express. 
Be Price for the reversible style $4.50. Price for the non-reversible $3.00. 
Ba Section Uncapping Knife - 50c. Address all orders to 


mal A. H. OPFER, 6259 Patterson Ave. 
ea CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tennessee-Bred 
QUEENS 


40 years’ experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed 3-band Italians Only 


I am at last up with all contracts, and can fill or- 
ders by return mail—two to five dozen daily. 
Prices for remainder of season— 
Untested, one for 75c; six, $4.00; twelve, $7.50. Tested, 
double these prices. The very best BREEDER, $10.00; 
Select Breeder, $5.00. 


John M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 

Our Prices will make you smile. We want 

1o mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 


every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

_H. S. Duby. St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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4 “Griggs Saves You Freight” 


TOLEDO 
FOR ME! is Every Man’s Y 
Guide Who Wishes Goods ) 
QUICK. BIG STOCK ROOT’S > 
SUPPLIES. N 
Ready to ship day order is received » 
Wholesale prices on Chick Feed, Beef 
Scraps, Grit, Oyster Shells, Etu, > 


Honey and Beeswax wanted. 
Catalogue Free. 


S. J. GRIGGS & CO. 


AQUASUN 


The flavor of richest apple cider. 

A table delicacy that has no equal. 

A beverage that refreshes and invigorates. 
The strongest health-germs in Nature. 


Made from Honey& Water 


In any kitchen, at any hour, at a cost of 
2 to 4cents per gallon. Process and right 
to make it, 25c. Circular Free. sAr2t 
















‘Cc. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Honey AND oR BEEswax~ 


CHICAGO, Oct. 17.—Sales of honey during 
the month of October have been above the 
average, both in comb and extracted. The 
market ia well supplied, but not overstock- 
ed for this season of the year (the major part 
of the comb honey being sold during Octo- 
ber and November). 

Prices on No.1 to fancy comb honey range 
from 17@18c per lb. Off grades from 1@3c per 
lb. less. Amber grades from 12@1sc per lb. 
White extracted ranges from 8@roc per lb, 
ambers from 7@8c per lb, Beeswax, 30@32c 
per lb. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


BosTON, Oct. 21.-kancy white comb hon- 
ey, 16@17 per |b.; No. 1, 5@16c. Fancy white 
extracted, ro@11c; light amber, o@10c;_am- 
ber, 8@oc. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 18.—The receipts 
of both comb and extracted honey are more 
liberal; the demand very good. With colder 
weather we look for a still better demand. 
We quote: No. 1 white comb, 24 section 
cases, $3.25@3.35; No. 2, $3.00; No. 1 amber, 
$3.00; No. 2, $2.75. Extracted, white, per Ib., 

8%c: amber per lb., 6@7c. Beeswax, per Ib., 
25@28c. C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 18.—Extracted honey 
of finest quality is selling at 10%@r1ac in5- 
gallon cans, according to quantity at one 
shipment. No.1 and fancy white comb is 
selling at_16@17c. Beeswax is in good de- 
mand, and producers are being paid 30c per 
pound. WALTER S. POUDER. 


CINCINNATI, . Oct. 18.-The demand _ for 
comb and extracted honey is fair, with a 
good supply. No,1 white comb honey sell- 





ing in large lots at $3.60 per case, 24 sections; 
there is no demand for off grades. White 
extracted honey in 60-lb. cans is selling from 
9%@10c. Light amber in barrels from 7@7%c; 
in 60-lb. cans from 8@8%c. Beeswax in fair 
demand, selling at $33 per hundred. 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. Cc. . WEBER & Co. 


NEw YORK, Oct. 18.—We have a fairly 
good demand for white comb honey at 
prices ruling about the same; that is, fancy 
white 15c, with some exceptionally fine lots 
which will bring 16c; No. 1 white at 14c; No. 
2 white and light amber around 13c; mixed 
and buckwheat at from 10@12c, according to 
quality. Buckwheat honey seems to be 
rather scarce, the crop evidently did not 
turn out as large as expected. Extracted 
in fair demand for all grades; white clover 
selling at around 8%@oc; light amber at 8c, 
and amber at from 7@7¥%c. West Indian ar- 
riving quite freely and selling at from 7s@- 
8sc per gallon, according to quality. Bees- 
wax quiet at 30c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 18.— The demand for 
both extracted and comb honey is not up to 
expectations by far for this time of the year. 
Big buyers refuse to pay the prices we must 
ask, and we fear that it will be a case 
of a small business or lower prices, and 
owing to the high prices we have paid it 
will be impossible for us to lower our price. 
Weare selling strictly fancy comb honey at 
14@10%c a lb., according to the quantity and 
quality purchased; amber comb honey is 
not wanted at any price. What little issold 


of fancy extracted honey in 60-pound cais 
we are getting 8@roc a lb., while amber honey 
in barrels we are selling at 53%@7c, accori- 
ing to the grade and quantity purchased 
There is plenty of beeswax, and the prices 
are much easier than they have been for 
some time. We are paying 28c a Ib. deliver- 
ed here for choice, bright yellow beeswax. 
THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 18.—The demand for 
comb honey is still beyond the supply, and 
fancy and No. rstill very limited, and what 
arrives is soon taken up. Extracted honey 
is somewhat easier, and several carloads 
have been uponthe market, and the water 
white and lighter grades have found ready 
buyers. Fancy white comb, 16@17c; dark to 
amber, 13@15c per |b.; river comb, 11@12%c 
per lb. Water-white extracted, 8@8c; light 
amber, 74%@8c; amber, 6@7%c; lower grades, 
s@6%c per Ib. Beeswax, 27%@30c for nice. 
yellow wax, 23@26c for the darker grades. 

JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 











Better Fruit 


Published at HOOD RIVER, OREGON, 


is the best, handsomest and most valuable 
fruit growers’ paper published in the world. 
It is handsomely illustrated and shows the 
Western methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in winning high prices. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year in Advance 


Sample copies upon request. 


Better Fruit Publishing Company 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


The Best Time 


To Buy Supplies 


HE season just past has demonstrated more clearly than ever the necessity for being prepared for a 
y honey-flow BEFORE it comes. If you wait until the season is upon you, the chances are that the greater 


part of the crop will be lost while you are impatiently waiting for supplies to arrive. 


It may seem a 


little early now to think of next season’s honey harvest; but the fact of the matter is, this is just the time to 


order goods for next season. 


We are beginning now to replenish our stocks. 
very often for the next few weeks. 


charges. 


We shall have carload orders coming from the factory 


Special orders placed now can have just the attention they need, both here 
and at the factory, and you may have your goods sent in one of our cars, thereby saving on transportation 


Regular stock will come straight to you from our warehouse in unbroken packages, and you can 


put the goods together in your odd minutes, thereby saving the expense of extra help in the spring. 
Our usual discounts for early orders apply again this season—six percent for cash orders sent in Octo- 


ber, the discount diminishing one per cent per month as the season advances. 


These discounts mean a con- 


siderable saving, and you might as well take advantage of the highest by ordering now. No change of prices 


as yet has been announced, and you may, therefore order from your present catalog. 


mislaid, write us at once and we will send another. 
If your season’s crop of honey is not yet disposed of, we can give you a good price and handle it 


promptly. Send samples of extracted and full information as to containers, flavor, quantity, price, etc. 


also handle comb honey. 


If your catalog has been 


We 


C. H. W. WEBER & C0. 


CINCINNATI, 


2146 Central Avenue. 
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(4 “If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


‘ Bee-Supplies 


Standard hives with latest improvements, Danzen- 
baker Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extractors, Smok- 
ers; in fact, everything used about the bees. My 
equipment, my stock of goods, the quality of my goods 
and my shipping facilities can not be excelled. 


4, 

5 

4 

4 

N PAPER HONEY-JARS 
4 Sample Mailed Free 

4 For extracted honey. Made of heavy paper and paraf- 
4 fine coated, with tight seal. Every honey-producer 
4 


will be interested. A descriptive circular free. Finest 


white clover honey on hand at alltimes. I buy bees- 


wax. Catalog of supplies free. 
4 WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
4 . 859 Massachusetts Avenue. 
VAVAV AVAL ALAT AV ALATA ALATA ATA ATA AAT AAPA AS, 


Protection Hives 


_ The best and lowest-priced double-walled hive on the market. This hive has % ma- 
terial in the outer-wall, and is not cheaply constructed of 3% material, as some other hives on 
the market. Packing or dead-air space, as you prefer. Remember, winter is approaching. 
Get your bees into comfortable quarters before it is here. Send fora catalog. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ECONOM 


- ECONOMY TO YOURSELF 
« ECONOMY TO YOUR BEES 

Are Two Essential Points Gained by Using 
Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 


Because it is the same TASTE, and the same 
SMELL, and the same FIRMNESS, as the COMB 
the Honey-Bees make themselves. It is the more 
acceptable to them because it is not like their OWN 
COMB. 

Remember, Mr. Bee-Keeper, that to youn HONEY 
IS MONE Y—then use 


Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 
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Work for a Full-Capacity Honey-Crop. 


Send for Samples. All Supplies at Prices you appreciate. 


Gus Dittmer Company, - Augusta, Wisconsin. 


STUDY AGRICULTURE AT HOME 


The Campbell Correspondence School 














Has a course of thirty subjects and sixty lessons in Intensive Farming. This Course is the 
result of thirty years experience and demonstration by Prof. Campbell and associates. It 
applies to Irrigation, the humid regions, and the semi-arid country. It brings results. 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you a sample copy of the 
Scientific Farmer and a catalog of the Correspondence School. DO IT NOW. 


CAMPBELL SOIL CULTURE CO. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 
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From Improved Stock. 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


Not inclined to swarm,and as for Honey- 
Gothering the — have few equals. 

hree - Golden, and Carniolans— 
head in separate yards: ready March 2oth. 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $s; 12 for $9. Tested, 
$7.50; 6 for $8; 12 for $15.00. Breeders of either 
strain, $5.00. 

Nuclei, with Untested Queens — 1-frame, 
$2.50; six 1-frame, $15; 2-frame, $3.50; six 2-fr. 
$20.40. 

Nuclei with Tested Queens—1-frame, $3.00; 
os 1-frame, $17.40; 2-frame, $4.00; six 2-frame, 

23.40. 

Our Queensand Drones are all reared 
from the*Best Select Queens, which should 
be so with the Drone as well as the Queens. 

We guarantee safe arrival and satisfac- 


tion. 
D. E. BROTHERS, 
2A9t Jacksonville, Ark. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BARNES ‘sre 


erat gos. L Parent, of Chari- 
: “We cut with one 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


EVERY BEE-KEEPER KNOWS 
The Worth of A Good Queen 


Knows the worth of a good strain of bees 
and also knows how worthless is a poor 
queen and inferior bees. Try our strain of 
three-banded Italians, they will not disap- 
point you. Tested queen, $1.00 each; Un- 
tested, 75c; $7.00 per doz. Nodisease. Send 
for price-list. 6Atf 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., 


Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


Remainder of season Golden Tested Queens 
90c each; Untested, 6Oc each. Strictly no 
disease, Safe arrival and perfect satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


R. 0. COX, Box 8, GARLAND, ALA. 


tlease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
FOR PURE 


CARNIOLIAN ITALIAN and BANAT 
Queens 


for fall delivery send 

your orders to me or 

write for circulars. 
PRICE 

75c each; $8.00 per 
dozen. 











Grant Anderson, San Benito, Texas. 
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DON’T WORRY oe 


About Keeping Your Colonies Warm 


Be safeanduse SChamu Patent Roller Entrance sive sotrom 


mnie 


22 


IT 


Protects against robber 
bees, allows breeding up 
in early spring. Controls 
swarming. Changes the 


amount of ventilation ~ 


to suit the season. 


IT 


Allows feeding in a 


7 honey-dearth. Controls 


the supply of drones and 
ensures the best mating 
of Queens. Closes the 
entrance so as to allow 
moving. 


Serves the purpose of drone-trap, feeder, bottom board, entrance-block—and does the work in- 
finitely better. Makes Bee-keeping pleasant as well as profitable for either amateur or professional 


HH MMH MAMMA 


“The improved bottom-boards will do all the inveutor claims and more.” 
J. W. Ware, Puyallup, Washington 


PRICES: = 00 F. O. B. Liverpool, New York, for the eight-frame size. 
$2.50 F. O. B. Liverpool, New York, for the ten-frame size. 


Ask for descriptive booklet, and send all orders to 


DR. CHAS. G. SCHAMU, - - LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
HOH MMM MAMMA MRM eM 
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Water-White Light Amber Light Amber 


ALFALFA ALFALFA FALL 
HONEY HONEY HONEY 


IN ANY Size Quantities, in Any Size Pa cKages. 


If your Honey Crop is short, and you want to supply your regular trade, 
write to us for prices. Weare sure that we can supply what you want at 
prices youcan pay. Five cents for a liberal sample of any kind desired. 


r 





We want your BEESWAX to work into 
Dadant’s Foundation 


Or will pay Cash for it, or Exchange for Goods. 5 percent early order discount 
on foundation or other bee-supplies during November 


DADANT & SONS HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





